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ADVANCE PAYMENTS. 
un subscribers will please note particularly the date 
opposite their names, on the paper. It signifies (he time 
hich they have paid. By our terms, money paid 
ter three months from such date must be at the rove of 
Ssayear. It is hardly necessary to add that $1.25 at 
the end of six months pays for only fire months’ paper. 
Money sent by mail, when properly sealed and direct- 
cd, is at eur risk. Money orders, or drafts for large 
amounts, payable te our order, are preferred. 
Special Notice. - 

IN reply to inquiries, we would say that the Farmer 
will be sent to all subseribers until a discontinuance is 
erdered. The date to which payment is nede is een 
on each paper, so that every subscriber can ascertain for 
himself the time when his subseription ends. All money 
sent us within three months of the commencement of the 
subscription will be regarded as in advance. We would 
also state that our Jowest and only terms are given on 
our third page. We have no Club Terms. We have 
fixed our rates as low as the times will aliow, and we 
give our readers their full money's worth, 

Be See Third Page for Terms, &c. .¢9 
Subscribers will observe the date on the la- 
hels with which their papers are addressed, This date 
isthe time te which the subseription is paid. When a 
new payment is made, this date will be imme- 
diately altered, so that the nbel is @ Constant 
receipt in full for the time which the subseriber 





« 
seribers noticing any error in their dates, will 
ss¢ notify us at once, as mistakes are much more 
corrected when pointed out soon after their oe- 
eurreiice, 





Editorial. 


FARM ROADS, 


Every farm of considerable size, if compact 


i form, should have a substantial road 
through it. This should be so arranged as to 
atford access to most of the cultivated fields, 
ind to the pastures. It should be of sufficient 
width to enable a team to turn into, or out of, 
with a load of hay. The gates or bars open- 

g to the fields should be strong, so as to 
allow the cattle to be turned into the road 
directly from the barn-yard. In this case the 
road becomes a part of the pasture. 

It would be economical to remove the sur- 
face of this road, and replace with coarse 
cravel at the bottom, and screened gravel at 
the top. When thoroughly rolled, with a 
very heavy roller, it would probably resist the 
action of wheels, so as to leave quite a smooth 
and easily travelled road. . 

If some portions of the way are of a soft 
and swampy character, it would be well to 
take off the surface until a firm bottom is 
reached, and then fill up to within six or eight 
inches of the top, with some of the stones that 
are in the way on'the farm. If on a farm 
where stones do not abound, fill with old 
timber, coarse brush, plank, or anything 
which will prevent the gravel from sinking, 
then fill with sand, gravel, or whatever can be 
obtained at least cost, that will best meet the 
purposes desired. 

For want of such « roid, we have seen 
farms greatly disfigured. Otherwise beauti- 
ful fields were cut into unsightly ruts, and the 
cost of mowing and raking them nearly 
doubled in consequence of their existence. 
When it becomes necessary to re-seed such 
fields, the furrows are broken every time the 
plough passes over the ruts, and the places 
can only be made level and smooth by hand, 
with hoe or spade. If the land is to be 
planted and cultivated before seeding to grass, 
it is not of so much consequence ; but still, 
the neat workman will be annoyed by the 
slovenly appearance of the field. 

A good road passing through the farm is 
greatly needed in the spring. The ground is 
then soft, and the teaming to be done of the 
heaviest kind. Very few farmers appreciate 
the weight of a two-horse cartload of gree 
manure. An easy way of ascertaining will be 
by taking an old bushel basket, weigh it, and 
fill the basket, weigh again and empty into 
the cart until it is filled with such a load as is 
usually drawn out by the team. 

Dana, in bis Muck Manual, page 138, states 
that one cord of green cow dung, will weig! 
ws pounds! It is not unusual to see an or 
cart filled with such material, to be hauled off 
by a single pair of oxen, and perhaps ove: 
ploughed ground, where the power to move 1! 
ought to be twice as great as on a hard road. 
We have often seen a common horse cart 
filled with green manure from the barn cellar, 
and taken to a ploughed field by a single 
horse. When there, the feet of the horse 
would sink to the fetlocks, and the wheels of 
the cart several inches into the soft soil! 
Still, the poor animal was expected to draw 
the load. On requiring a farm hand to find 
the weight of his loads by the ‘tbasket pro- 
cess,” it appeared that he was hauling out 
about 2200 pounds at each load. Such a load 
would not be too much, perhaps, for a stout 
horse, on a hard road, but over a newly 
ploughed field, it was a cruel exaction. 

There are other reasons why the farm 
should be supplied with one good road, at 
least. Through moist soils, ruts are soon 
deeply cut; this not only increases the draft, 
but the carts soon become coated with mud, 
and sometimes that coating remains on them 
during the entire summer—haying season and 
all! This injures the paint and wood work 
of the vehicles, and, to say the least, is no 
credit to the farmer. 

With good private roads, then, a farmer 
will perform his operations at much less ex- 
pense; the labor of the teams will be much 
easier; a greater quantity or weight of grain 
and other articles may be more expeditiously 
carried over them; manure can be more easily 
conyeyed to the fields; the harvests can be 
carried on more rapidly, and wear and tear of 
every description will be greatly reduced. 





HARVESTING BEANS. 

Beans are sometimes injured by the want of 
proper care after they are pulled. If they 
lay too compactly, so that they heat a little, 
they acquire a musty flavor which greatly in- 
jures them, To prevent this they must be 
laid in such a position as to receive the sun 
and a free circulation of air. 

Some persons set posts in the ground, in 
the form of a square, put rails into the post 
holes, crossing with other rails, and upon 
these lay the beans. But even upon this net- 
work they will sometimes mould, if they are 
piled up to the depth of a foot. Other per- 
sons hang them upon fences or lay them upon 
stone walls, They will dry in either of these 
positions, but are apt to be blown about, and 
disturbed by cattle, or other causes. . 

They will dry admirably if packed upon 
birch poles, Cut the poles to about eight or 
nine feet in length, leaving the side branches 
projecting some ten or twelve inches. Set 
the poles firmly in the ground, in holes made 
with an iron bar, and ram the earth about 
them so that they shall not be swayed by the 
wind. 

If there is no branch on the pole near the 
ground, nail on a piece of board a foot and a 
half from the ground, then another piece 
across it. Upon these lay the vines, having 
the roots always on the inside. Fill the pole 
nearly to the top in this way, then hang a 





buneh of beans on top and tie them to the 
pole. In this way they will stand firmly, and 
become sutliciently dry to thrash out easily, 
and at the same time be perfectly sweet. 
Another mode which was given by a corres- 
pondent of the Rural New Yorker, several 
years ago, was as follows :—Use two stakes 
seven or eight feet long and about two inches 
through. Set them in the ground about two 
inches apart, put a withe on the stakes eighteen 
inches from the ground ; take a small handful 
of beans, and lay the roots between the 
stakes, so far through that the tops will not 
reach the ground; then a bunch the other 
side in the same way. After this, the roots 
only should come between the stakes, and the 
roots of each bunch should be laid at right 
angles with those of the bunch preceding. 
When within a foot of the top of the stakes, 
put on another withe, drawing the stakes 
together to hug the roots closely, then fill up 
with beans as before, to the top; then take 
two bunches of beans, tie the roots together 
and lay astride the top and it is finished. 
This, upon the whole, may be the best way 
of stacking beans. If pulled soon after most 
of the leaves have turned yellow, they might 
be stacked as fast as pulled. They should 
always be handled by the roots. When the 
stacks are thoroughly dry, they may be taken 
to the barn whole, by pulling the stakes from 
the ground. 





AUTUMN TINTS. 

Mr. H. C. Sonny, who has for some time 
been engaged in investigating the coloring 
matters in plants, has recently published the 
results of his researches in several English 
scientific works and given a summary of them 
in ** Nature,” from which we gather the follow- 
ing conclusions. 

He divides the different coloring matters 
found in leaves as follows:—1. The Chloro- 
phyll group, containing the dark green; 2. 
The Xanthophyll group, which contains, with 
some other rarer forms, two shades of orange 
common in leaves ; 3. The Erythrophyll group, 
wlgch contains a number of colors; but those 
met with inSleaves are more or less purple, 
made bluer by alkalis and redder by acids: 
thus plants containing the same color of this 
group may vary much in tint by the varying 
amount of free acid; 4. The Chrysotannin 
group, containing many yellows, some very 
pale and others of a golden yellow; 5. The 
Phaiophyll group comprising the brown colors. 

Thus the many tints of foliage depend on 
the relative amount of the various colors of 
the several groups mentioned. The color of 
green leaves is mainly due to a mixture of 
chlorophyll and xanthophyll, and the different 
shades of green is owing to the relative amount 
of these two primary coloring matters, and 
the other colors of leaves are occasioned by 
the preponderance ‘of coloring matter from 
the other groups and the alteration by chemi- 
cal action of the chlorophyll. So long as the 
chlorophyll remains green and fresh, the othe: 
colors are impossible, but as it disappears, the 
yellow color of the xanthophyll appears, and 
if much erythrophyll is present its color com- 
bines with the yellow and gives the scarlet and 
red tints. When the chlorophyll does not 
disappear, but is modified by acids to its dark 
olive form, only the dull tints come out on the 
leaves. 

**We may thus casily understand why the 
special tints of early autumn are yellow and 
red, or dull and dark green. In these changes 
the various pale yellow substances of the 
chrysotannin group remain comparatively un- 
altered, and even sometimes increase in quan- 
tity; but they soon pass into the much darker 
red-browns of the phaiophyll group, whilst 
the erythrophyll fades; and thus later in the 
autumn the most striking tints are the brighter 
or duller browns, characteristic of the differ- 
ent kinds of plants or trees. * * * * * 

**As far as we are able to judge of the vari- 

ous facts described, we must look upon the 
more characteristic tints of foliage of early 
spring as evidence of the not yet matured vita! 
powers of the plant. In summer the deeper 
ind clearer greens are evidence of full vigor 
and high vitality, which not only resist, but 
also actually overcome the powerful aflinity 
of oxygen. Later on, the vital powers are 
liminished, and partial changes occur, but the 
aflinity of the oxygen of the atmosphere is 
nearly balanced by the weakened but not de- 
stroyed vitality. At this stage the beautifal 
red and yellow tints are developed, which pro- 
luce such fine effects of scenery. «Then comes 
death, when the affinity of oxygen acts with- 
put opposition, and the various brown tints of 
later autumn make their appearance, due t 
‘hanges which we can imitate in our experi- 
ments with dead compounds. This may not 
be*a pleasing way of viewing an otherwis 
charming subject, but I think that it is sub- 
stantially true.” 





AGRICULTURAL FAIRS. 
Middlesex South, Mass. 

The 18th annual Fair of this society was held at 
Framingham, Sept. 19 and 20. The show was 
quite up to those of previous years and the atten- 
dance estimated at ten thousand. 

Horses.—Thirteen stalliogs, all tine animals, 
were entered. The first premium for stallions over 
t years of age, $7, was given to 8. F. Twitchell for 
his Patchen, Jr.and the second, $5, was given to 
Charles Moulton, for his Dictator. For stallions 
under 4 years, the first premium, $5, was awarded 
to Chas. Moulton’s Goldfinder, and the second, $4, 
to S. D. Hardy's Patchen colt. A prize medal was 
awarded to 8S. F. Twitchell for his “Miron Patchen” 
colt. All other horses in both these classes were 
awarded medals and diplomas, 

There were also thirteen entries of breeding 
mares with foals. The first premium, $8, was 
awarded to T. B. Wales for a fine stepping and 
stylish Hambletonian mare and colt; the second, 
$6, was given to E. S. Bowditch, and the third, 
34, was given to W. Eames for a fine specimen of 
George M. Patchen, Jr.’s stock. 

A large number of single roadsters were shown, 
for which the fist premium, $7, was awarded to 
O. N. Needham, the second, 5, to E. F. Bowditch, 
and the third was given to J. M. Bent. 

CATTLE. 

Working Oren —The show was not large but 
choice. There was a satisfactory trial of strength 
on a cart loaded with thirty hundred weight. The 
first premium, $10, was awarded to S, M. Thomas 
of Wayland, the second, $8, to H. 8. Hammond of 
the same town, the third, $6, to David Nevins, Jr., 
of Framingham, and the fourth, $4, to P. B. Rue- 
sell. 

Ayrshires.—The Sturtevant Bros. of South Fram- 
inguam exhibited 16 animals, G. W. Taft, 4, &c. 
The first, second and third premiums,—$10, 7 and 
5—for cows, was awarded to the Messrs. Sturdi- 
vant; two-year-old heifers, lst, $3, to George 
W. Taft, Framingham ; second, $2, to the Sturte- 
vants, who also took the first $3 on yearlings, 
second, $2, to Mr. Taft; first, $3, on calves to 
Messrs. Sturtevant. 

Jerseys.—The first premium, $5, was awarded to 
Edward Bernett, and the second, $3, to Moses 
Ellis. 

Holstein Stock.—Five entries, were mode by T. 
B. Wales of South Framingham. They were 
awarded at the New England Fair recently held at 
Lowell, the highest honors. A gratuity of $15 
was awarded Mr. Wales by the committee. 

Swine—Wm. G. Lewis had thirty specimens. 
B. Halford, 8. F. Twitchell, J. W. Walkup, 8. 
Hosman and others have contributed largely, and 
it is said that the collection exhibited is larger 
than that of the New England Fair. For fat hogs, 
the first premium, $8, to B. Halford of Southboro’ ; 
the second, $6, J. W. Walkup of Framingham, 
and the third, $4, Sylvester Hosman of Framing- 
ham. The first premium, $5, for boars, was 
awarded to L. Chadwick, and the second, $3, to 
G. W. Peirce. 

Sheep.—F. A. Twitchell and F. A. Billings were 
the only exhibitors. 

Poultry.—The poultry show was the largest, it 
was said, that had ever been exhibited at any fair 
in New England, there being at least five hundred 








specimens contributed. The first premium, $10, 


for best collection of not less than ten coops, was 
awarded to Messrs. Sturtevant of Framingham. 
A premium of $6 was given to F. F. Brigham of 
Hudson, and $4 was given to H. F. Feltch of 
Natick. 

Fruit.—The collection of fruit was very fine, 
three tables in the hall of the building of the 
society being loaded with choice pears, grapes, 
apples, &cg There were but six entries of apples; 
W. N. Howe, Mrs. Lydia Chisbee, and W. A. 
Wright received premiums. Of pears, A. 8S. Lewis 
of Framingham had twenty varieties, and the first 
premium, $5. The second, $4, to W. A.+* White 
of Natick. The first premium for grapes was 
taken by Chas. Sanborn of Natick, for eighteen 
dishes; and the second, $3, to A. S. Lewis, thir- 
teen varieties. 

Vegetables.—The first premium on vegetables, 
$10, was awarded to 8S. B, Brown. The second 
premium, $7, was given to L. Chadwick, and the 
third, $4, was given to W. G. Lewis, Framingham. 

Miscellaneous Articlea.—The list of articles in 
this department was large, igcluding farming tools, 
vehicles, household articles, &c. On display ot 
agriculturat implements, W. E. Barrett of brovi- 
dence, received the first premium, and Whittemore 
& Belcher, Boston, second, with a long list of pre- 
miums on individual machines, implements, &c. 
The drawings and paintings were considered to be 
of unusual merit. 

Ploughing.—With oxen, first premium of $7 to 
John M. Harrington of Framingham; with horses 
first, of $7, to C. H. Hemenway; second, of $6 to 
W. H. Hastings; third of $5 to S. Chadwick, all of 
Framingham. 

The Dinner.—After the dinner, at which about 
425 set down, brief addresses were made by G. B. 
Brown, President of the Society, Judge Bacon otf 
Natick, Rev. H. G. Spaulding of Framingham, and 
others. Upon the platform were seated, in addi- 
tion to those who spoke, Hon. James W. Clark, 
Hon. C. C. Esty, Hon. Wm. Knowlton, Hon. Wm. 
G. Lewis, Hon. Solomon Howe of Bolton, Hon. 
Simon Brown of Concord, Col. James Brown 
Warren Nickson, D. Hunt of Waltham, Elija 
Perry of Natick, Benjamin Gigason of Rock bottom 
John Johnson, and Thos. J. Damon, ex-President 
of the Society. 

Races.—For horses that had never beiten 3 min- 
utes, the first money, $125, was taken by C.D. 
Sherman's blk. m. Rubber; the second, $50, was 
taken by Mr. Bent's g. g., and the third was won by 
G. W. Brown's br. mare. Time—3.02, 2.544. The 
race was mile and repeat. 

In the concluding race, of horses of the 2.50 
class, Chas. Moulton's bay stallion Dictator, won 
the first premium with ease. 





Norfolk County, Mass. 
Fair at Readville, Sept. 21 and 22. The exhibi 
tion this year indicates that a change is taking 
place in the county from agriculture to gardening, 
horticulture, &c. Hence the display of stock wa 
not as large as on some previous vears, but in vexe- 
tables, fruits, flowers, &c., the show was splendid 

On the first day, mainly devoted to entries, &c., 
there was a ploughing match in the afternoon. 
Single ox-teams, 2d premium of $8 to G. hk. Whit 
ing, Dedham. Double ox teams—Ist premium of 
$15 to Win. Fales of Dedham ; 2d premium of $1) 
to Geo. O. Farrington of Dedham. 

Single horse teams—Ist premium of $6 to B.N. 
Sawin of Dover; 2d premium of $4 to D. A. Lyne) 
of Dedham. Double horse teams—lIst premium ot 
$15 to Charles L. Copeland of Milton; Ist premiun 
of $15 to Blackman Brothers of Needham. 

Workine Oxen.—2d premium of $4 to Georg 
O. Farrington of Dedham; 3d premium of $2 to 
William Fales of Dedham. 

Hoxses.—This department is one of the most 
interesting features of the exhibition. The princi 
pal breeds are confined to the Messenger thorough- 
bred, Robert Bonner and Black Hawk, Morgan and 
Messenger, and Columbus, which are respectively 
shown by A. Russell, Hyde Park ; Caleb E. Tucker, 
Randolph; Dr. S. Cabot, Canton; Jason Hongh- 
ton, Milton; J. H. Farrington, Milton; J. Walter 
Bradlee, Milton; C. C. Moriarty, Needham; I 
G. Billings, Sharon and Chas. S. Holmes, Boston 
Highlands. 

CarrLye.—Herd premium of $12 to Luther Ea- 
ton, Dedham, for 21 cows, 1 bull and 5 heifers, 
grade Ayrshire, Jamestown, Devon and natives 
First, 2d and 3d premium for single cows to J. E. 
Eldridge. Heifers, first to W. Jordan, Hyde Park 
248.1 albot, Sharon. 

Pov_try.—A large display of tine birds,—the 
coops, &c., were in the best condition. Largest 
collection, A. H. Drake, of Stoughton; 2d, C. I 
Copeland, Milton; light Brahma, J. F. Cornell, 
Wrentham; dark, W. T. Cook, Milton: bufl, 
Cochin, W. T. Cook, Milton; partridge Cochin, the 
sane; white Cochin, L. H. Gay, Stoughton; Ply- 
mouth Rock, L. E. Gray, Foxborough; whit 
Leghorn, C. J. F. Spring, Needham Falls; re« 
Leghorn, A. H. Drake, Stoughton; black Spanish, 
C. J. F. Spring; silver Hamburg, A. H. Drake; 
penciled Hamburg, the same; Creve Cours, C. J. 
F. Spring; black red game, W.T. Cook, Milton; 
brown red game, Lewis Bronsdon, Milton; Le 
bright Bantams, J. F. Cornell, Wrentham. 

Swine.—In view of the fact that pork this fall is 
worth in market hardly one-half as much as it was 
twelve months ago, the exhibition here may bh 
considered a fair one. J. H. Farrington, Milton, 
tirst premium of $15 for best collection; M. 8. 
Sender, Grantville, best boar. 

VeocetanLes.—This department is fully repre- 
sented by a most excellent display of garden pro 
ducts, the largest contributor being Mr. C. G. Up- 
ham, of Needham, who has over 50 varieties ; Alx 
Stevens, of Wellesley, exhibited 34 varieties, not 
of the monstrosity order, but of fair size and ex- 
cellent condition for the table. Other fine collec- 
tions of potatoes, cabbages, squashes, watermelons, 
field corn, are shown by Benjamin White, Milton; 
Charles F. Curtis, Jamaica Plain; Abel F. Stevens, 
Wellesley; E. Paul, Dedham; D. H. Elkins, Mil- 
ton; F. J. Davenport, Milton; Humphrey Smith, 
Dedham; Allen Coburn, West Dedham; R. T. 
Lombard, Needham. Col. Eliphalet Stone of Ded- 
ham, makes a fine display of crookneck squashes 
and field corn, while Philip Riley of Randolph has 
five mammoth squashes, one of which weighed 127 
pounds. 

sSeevs.—C. G. Upham, Necdham, Ist premium 
of $2 for seed corn; 2d premium of $1 to J. H 
Farrington of Milton; Albert F. Stevens of Welles- 
ley, premium of $1 for sample of wheat, rye, bar- 
ley and oats. | 

Frvit.—In the building alloted for fruit, one of 
the finest collections is to, be seen that has been 
witnessed for several years, comprising the numer- 
ous varieties of improved pears and other choice 
fruits. Of pears, Hon. Marshall P. Wilder has 
125 varieties, while smaller though fine specimens 
are shown by John D. Bradlee, Milton; H. I. 
Griggs, Brookline; T. B. Griggs, Brookline; A. R. 
Teele, Milton; O. H. Elkins, Milton; Joseph Col- 
burn, West Dedham; H. P. Kidder, Milton; Chas. 
F. Curtis, Jamaica Plain; Walker & Co., Boston 
Highlands; Edwin Davenport, Milton. 

F.ioweks.—The roomy Floral Hall was suflicient 
to rebuke the common complaints about this ‘cold 
world,” “inhospitable climate” and “barren soil,” 
The Gladiolus displayed by Geo. Crafts, of Brook- 
lyn, the Japan Lilies by Hon. M. P. Wilder, beau- 
tiful as they were, were only specimens of contri- 
butions that we have not space to enumerate. 

There was a good attendance on the second day. 
The cavalcade and trial of horses upon the track at 
half-past ten comprised many fine double teams. 
The annual dinner took place at twelve. The 
Brooklyn Band furnished music. About 400 gath- 
ered about the tables. In the absence of the Pres- 
ident, Hon. John 8. Eldredge, occasioned by the 
death of his father, Hon. M. P. Wilder presided, 
and expressed his sympathy with the President in 
his affliction, and alluded briefly to the history of 
the Norfolk Agricultural Society, over which he 
presided for about twenty years. He introduced 
Samuel B. Noyes, Esq., of Canton, as 

THE ORATOR. 

After an allusion to several individuals whose 
names were inseparably connected with the growth 
of the society, and with some particularity to Hon. 
M. P. Wilder, to whom we are indebted not only 
for this association but for the U.S. Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society, the State Board of Agriculture 
and the State Agricultural -College, he proceeded 
to discuss the importance of a full consideration by 
the Society of the means of awakening renewed in- 
terest in its objects whereby its prosperity might 
be increased and its usefulness extended. Every 
farmer in Norfolk county, he said, should be as 
enthusiastic in its continuance and-support to-day 
as they were who established it. There might be 
town societies, or smaller district societies, but they 
should be subsidiary to, and branches of the county 
society, as the county socicty was subordinate to 
the State, Sectional or National Socicty. 4 gricul- 
ture had been the chosen pursuit of the ablest and 
wisest men in all ages. The pleasures of the hus- 
bandmen had been the theme of poets and orators 
in every language and in every land. God made 
the country, man made the town, but the farmers 
would be no losers by the encroachment of villages 
in near proximity to their farms. Neither need 
the Massachusetts farmer be troubled nor repine 
at his hard lot when he looks upon the mammoth 
corn and squashes and pears and peaches which are 
produced in Kansas, California and other new 
states. Size is power, other things being equal; 
but it was not by the size of the farm so much as 
it was the labor and manure bestowed upon it, and 
its proximity to a market, that its profit was deter- 
mined. The preservation of the old farms need 
not hinder the increase of the number of towns. 
There were thousands of acres of land yet in 





Massachusetts, hundreds in Norfolk county, un- 





productive. If they were to be populated, the far- 
mer would have nothing to lose and everything to 
gain. Without the farmer, manufactures would 
cease; but the interest in farmers’ festivals never 
ceased, never decreased, but continually grew. 
Mr. Noyes was often applauded. 

Mr. Eugene Batchelder of Dover then delivered 
an original poem on “The True Dignity of Labor,” 
which was an excellent production, replete with 
humor and wit, and received much applause. 

Hon. F. A. Sawyer, United States Senator from 
South Carolina, was then called upon in response 
to the sentiment, “Our Southern friends—one with 
us in the achievement of American independence, 
may they be with us in the preservation of the 
American Union. Should auld acquaintance be 
forgot?” 

He spoke hopefully of the condition of the South, 
and feelingly of the great change in the social and 
political relations of the people which had resulted 
trom the war and the abolition of slavery. He be- 
lieved that there was a general disposition to ac- 
cept the new order of things, but time would be 
required to reconstruct on the new basis. He 
counselled forbearance, patience and hope. 

In the races yesterday Beaty & Miles’s Dick won 
the first prize for walking horses; H. Beckwith’s 
8. g. Frank took the first premium for gentlemen's 
driving horses; James Gray's b. m. Jennnie won 
the race for horses owned in the connty, easily, 
and Wm. Craig's b. m. Martha Washington came 
in second. B. Fe Brown's double team took the 
prize in its class. W.'T. Cook’s b. m. Kitty won 
the three-minute race, and Moses Bass (a live 
Indian) took the first prize in the foot race; J. 
O'Brien coming in second and Connor third. 

In the first race to-day by horses owned in the 
county that have never beaten 2.45, the first prize 
of $75 was taken by Lady Champlain, and the 
second of $50 by Martha Washington, time, 2.514, 
2.50}, 2.494. 

In the second for running horses, the first prize 
of $30 was taken by Gibbens and the second ol 
$20, to Little Mac. ‘Time 1,594, 2.004. 

In the third race open to all horses, Mark Twain 
won the Society cup valued at $40, Bismarck the 
second prize of S15, and Dexter the third prize of 


Siv, 


Norfolk Farmers’ (Town) Club. 

The sixth exhibition of this association, was 
held on Sept. 20. The show of stoc k was not large 
but of good quality. Of vegetables, fruit, &c., 
there was a good display. Ploughing and spading 
matches took place during the day. The great 
event of the day, however, was an address by Gen. 
B. F. Butler, who, after a few introductory re- 
marks, said, as reported by the Journal :— 


I am aware that it is the general rule with pablic 
speakers when addressing such assemblages as this 
ty tell farmers how happy they are; how indepen- 
dent they are; how pleasant their homes are; what 
good people they are, and how everybody else 
would like to be a farmer. But Lam not going to 
say anything of the kind. I will say, however, 
that to get a piece of land on which to finish one’s 
ifé, and on which to build a house or cottage, is 
the highest ambition of all men. That is all the 
lawyer works for; all the merchant toils for; all 
that men of all professions labor, speculate ane 
scheme for; but for all that, the main aim of all 
hese is to go back to the old homestead and there, 
unong the nei 
imsell a cottag 
rreater or less success in Ife. Lam sorry for it— 
1 can't help it—but | am what may be considered a 

ird of ill-omen because | am a plain spoken, blunt 
than, and IT deal out statistics and facts as they are 
given me. The agricultural portion of New Eng- 
and since the war has decreased both in popula 
tion and in value. When I see the agricultura 
lumds of this State being sold for the purpose of 
migration; when I see a man—a father with his 
amily—leaving the old homestead, and taking the 
itthe it will bring, going to the city to become ar 
yperative, Why, then I think that is a step back 
ward. 1] brought this to the attention of some 
prominent gentlemen, one of whom bas bad a large 
experience in the selling of farms in this Common- 
wealth, and that gentleman wrote me a letter, in 
which occurs the following pass 

“T can find one hundred and eighty farm on the 
ine of the Boston and Albany ratlroad in this 
State, each of which can be bought for less than 
the buildings on it cost at the time of erection 
some of these farms are sixty-five acres in extent, 
while others are one hundred and sixty.” 

Our fathers built themselves tine mansions, large 
barns, educated treir children well, sent them gto 
college—at Jeast one of them, the smartest gener 
ally—and did if, too, of these farms. Now, what 
was the secret? Why can't that be done now 
The farmers have better means of transporting 
their produce, the railroads run all over the State 
What was the seeret of their success Thrift and 
conomy ; economical thrift. Get rid of all ex 
agance. Wein our time, are getting to be ex- 
eedingly extravagant, and that one thing permeate- 
through all the States. It is found in all our Gov 
ernmental atiairs, whether in the State, county o 
town. There is—and | am now speaking to men « 
vusiness, sobriety and candor—too much extrava 
gance in this State, and especially when we dea 
vith money notourown. * * © * © * *& 

Farming will become protitable if you and yout 
children will live with the discomforts of thrift, and 
the want of extravagance, as do the men of lowa 
cut the difficulty is, my friends, the girls must 
have pianos, and various other little things they 
can't have out West—not but what they do som 
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times, though, out there. Therefore, you car 
have the cake and eat it, too; you must goto on 
side or the other. But there are things you can ge 
rid of without injury or danger to yourself. 

He alluded to the small farms of France, ar 
said that nation is not as large as our Stat 
Texas, but France produces more wheat than we 
do in the whole of the United States, small as she 
is. How is that done She has about the same 
number of inhabitants that we have, and yet it 
1868 her product of wheat was three hundsed and 
titty millions of bushels against the two hundred 
and forty millions of the United States. We tall 
about providing for all the markets of the world, 
but in 1868 we sent to England nine million bush 
chs of wheats while France senteleven million dol 
lars worth of butter to spread on the bread mack 
from the wheat sent by the United States. Thes 
statistics will teach you three things: First—That | 
to carry on any kind of business, especially farm 
ing, needs great personal thrift and economy 
secondly—For farmers to have fair play a low 
rate of taxation is required ; and lastly, that small 
farms are much more profitable than large’ ones. 
Che difficulty in this State is, I think, that our 
farms are increasing in size instead of decreasing 
And in that we are drawing nigh unto England, 
where one in every twelve persons is either insanc 
or an inmate of the poorhouse. My friends ar 
fellow-citizens, it is our duty—it is more than onr 
duty—for all of us to teach our children the lessons 
of frugality, sobriety, thrift and economy, and it 
we do so our sons and danghters will have no o« 
casion to leave the old homestead, or the farm, t 
go abroad in search of fame and of fortune. For 
on the farm were the eary days of their life spent, 
under the true and loving care of father and 
mother. They will find the happiest days of their 
existence, When going down the declining hill ot 
life, can be spent upon a Massachusetts farm. 


Loud and continued applause followed the con- 
clusion of the General's speech. 





Westboro’, Mass. ‘Town. 

One of the oldest Agricultural Associations in 
Worcester County had its annual exhibition in the 
beautiful village of Westboro’, on the 19th of Sep- 
tember. “It is assisted by a few towns in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Westboro’. Nearly all the peo- 
ple of the town turned out, women and children as 
well as men. ° 

The products of the soil, in every department,— 
with the exception of apples,—were numerous and 
excellent. Fine lots of preserves of various kinds, 
tasteful bouquets of flowers, and many evidences 
of skilful needle-work graced the hall. 

As there was no trotting on the course, plenty of 
time was afforded for ploughing, address, for the 
examination of the stock and articles and the trials 
of oxen and horses in their various capacities. 

Mr. Sheriff Newron was marshal of the day, 
and has acted in that capacity every year since 
1838, with a single exception. 

The show of cattle was excellent. It was stated 
to be better than at any previous exhibition by the 
association. Mr. B. J. Stone, of Westboro’, pre- 
sented a herd of 16thoroughbred Avrshires. Sev- 
eral of these were as near perfection as one could 
perceive. Moses Pollard of New Braintree, 10 
grade Ayrshire cows, and a full blood Ayrshire 
bull; John F. Gilman, 17 head grade stock; S. A. 
Howe, 8 grade Durham; Jasper Fay, oxen, cows 
and a fine Percheron colt; J. P. Vinal, 2 very fine 
grade Short-horn cows and L. B. Kittredge 4; G. 
B. Davis, 2 cows and 2-year-old heifer, same breed ; 
F. and E. Perrin, had some 1) head of stock. The 
State Reform School sent in 12 fine Ayrshire cows, 
2 calves and a noble pair of oxen, weighing 3700; 
D. W. & O. H. Wheelock, of Worcester, had fine 
oxen on the gronnd. It was refereshing to see sev- 
eral pairs of real stalwart, working oxen again. 

The show of poultry was large, and included 
many good specimens. There were two lots of 
sheep; one by W. U. Maynard, Shrewsbury, of 1 
buck and 5 Oxford Down ewes, and a lot of 3 or 4, 
by John F. Johnson. 

The address was given at 11 o'clock, in the Bap- 
tist church, by the senior editor of the New Eno- 
LAND Farmer. Butter, cheese and bread, of the 
highest character were presented. Most of the first 
of these was very superior. 

The ploughing match had some 15 teams com- 
peting, aud was well contested. ,The following 
premiums were awarded :— 

Premiums: 

Milch Cows—Best herd of 10 or more, Moses Pollard; 
best herd of 4 or more, B. J. Stone; of 3 or more, 8. A. 
Howe; 2 or more C. B. Kittridge; best cow raised by 
competitor, John F. Gilmore; 2d, B. J. Stone. Best 
cow owned by competitor, J. P. Vinal. 

Heifers—Best 2 years old, C. B. Kittridge, Jr; 2a, 
J. F. Gilmore; best l year old, Frank and Kdward 
Perrin; 2d, Jonathan Carpenter; best herd of 4, B, J, 
Stone. . 

Bulls—Best ball, B. J. Stone’s Melver; best grade 
or native bull, Jasper Fay; best bull calf, Moses Ran- 


son of Upton. 
Working Oxen—I1st, Harvey Putnam of Grafton; 2d, 


? 
| 


of Westboro; 4th, Anson Warreu of Westboro; 5th, 
EK. Wheelock of Shrewsbury. 

Steers— Best pair 3 years old, D. W. Wheelock of 
Worcester; 24, K. Wheelock of Shrewsbury. 

. Fat Cattle—let and 2dto Lyman Belknap of Weat- 
ore, 

Poultry—Viext turkeys, Curtis Beaman; best lot of 
fowls, H. 8. Ball of Shrewsbury; 24, H.C Forbush 

Sheep—iat, Wm Maynard of Shewsbury ; 2d, John F 
Johnaeon 

Colta—Best 3 years old, let, M. G. Davie: 24, Henry 
Howard; best 2 yrs old, 1. M. Oakes of Millbury; bést 
one year old and under, 8. B. Ferguson; gratuity to 
to Jesper Fay 

Plowing Match—\st, pair of horses, B. A, Nourse: 2d, 
Ly man Belknap ; with yoke of oxen, let, D. M. Whee- 
lock of Worcester: 24° Anson Warren; 3d, Oliver 
Wheelock; 4th, Ben). Harrington ; 5th, Harvey Putnam 
of Grafton, 2 

Dairy — heat butter— Saddler of Upton: 24, Mra. 
Elijah Flagg of Westhoro. Best Cheese, J. F. Gil- 
more; best factory cheese, Morce Pollerd of New 
Braintree 

Carriage Horses —1st, Bo 1. Btowe; 24, Moses Raw 
ron of Upton; 34, Piteh & Rice 

Matched Horses. let, B.3. Stone; 24, 8 F. Flagg, 
Southboro. Breeding mares, let, 8. B. Ferguson; 2d, 
Gilmore & Bon. 

Draft Hovwes.—tat, Var per Fay; 2d, Riee & Fitch 

Bread —\st, Mre. 8. H. Wetherbee; 24, Mise Jennie 
- Bowman ; 3d, Charles J, Rice; 4th, Waldo KB. Bera- 
ey 
Applea.—let, J. F. Gilmore; 2d, Gilmore Bros. ; 3d, 
Sam’! Chamberlain; 4th, 4. Flagg test winter apples, 
J.¥K. Henry. 

Pears.—Vet, Noah K. Merriam of Grafton; 24, Lyman 
Belknap; 3d, State Keform School: 4th, Austin Under 
wood; Sth, Daniel W. Arnold; 6th, B. A. Nourse. 

Beat Peaches —\et, J. F. Gilmore ; 24, B. A. Nouree. 
Beet quinces, J.O Banger; best cranberries, Elbridge 
Mice) 2d, MF Bo Marre 

Grapes —Best collection, Wm. Maynard of North- 
boro; best tive plates, State Reform School; best three 
plates, Darius Newton; best plate, 8. O. Staples; 2d, 
Jones Stone. 

Vegetables.—Largest and best variety, J. F. Gilmore; 
best collection of potatoes, Gilmore Bros; 24, T.G 
Davis; best five winter squashes, A. I Thompson: 
best cabbages, Silas Parmenter; 24,M.&J KE. Henry: 
best pumpkins, J.F. Gilmore; best turnips, Geo. F 
Harrington; beets, Simon Gow, 

Grain.—Vet, Capt. C. P. Winslow; 2d, A. PL. Thomp- | 
son, Hepkinton; best rye, M.G. Davis; best barley, 
Curtis Beaman. 








Premiums were also awarded for tlowers, boots, | 
harnesses and sleighs; some of the latter, from the | 
factory of Messrs. William & Bacon, seemed to us 


to unite great strength with a remarkable degree of 


skill and comfort. In the class of needlework, | 
many premiums were awarded, and a few on man- 
ufactured articles, including carriages and ploughs. 

We would express thanks to the President, An- 
sou Warren, Esq., and to J. A. Fayerweather, Esq., 
Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements, 
for kind attentions during the day. 


West Acton, Mass, ‘Town. 


The town of West Acton Leld its third asnual 


Fair, on the 21] st of September. The association is 
mainly composed of the people of West Acton, but | 
assisted in some degree by the neighboring towns | 
of Littleton and Boxboro. 

Considering the narrow limits of the territory 
included, the exhibition was a remarkable one. It 
excelled, in nearly everything, except yuantity ; 
and that was sufliciently large to afford a fair ex- 
ample of what is being done in the towns compos- | 


ing the association, in the way of producing vege- 





tables, grains, fruits, fowers and animals. There 


were also samples of needle work, which exhibited 
mach taste and skill. The arrangement of the | 


} 


articles presented, and the good order and punctu- 


{ 
lity in which everything was done, gave ample 


evidence that the people were accustomed to sys 
tem: and thrift. 

We have seen no better specimens of fruit this 
scason, than some on the tables at this exhibition. 


The apple s were few, comprising a dozen or two 





dishes only, but were perfect in size and quality. 


Cranberries excellent. Grapes in 





considerable ly ripe, but large and 


good, and a single dish of Duchess pears will sel- 





dom be beaten. The articles on exhibition from a 
single family, that of Mr. O. Ewing, of Boxboro, 
vould make a fair show in the Horticultural Hall 
in Boston. We say articles from: / 
because his wife and daughter 


seemed to take just as much in 
us Mr. Ewing himself. Upor 


that such was the fact. The 





honey, preserves, and vegetables of nearly every 
kind in use among us, were of the best quality, 


and evinced a common interest and endeavor 


among all to produce them. The same interest | 
undoubtedly exists in many a farmer's family, but | 
was remarkably demonstrated in this. | 


\t one o'clock, between two and three hundred 
persons sat down to an excellent dinner, assisted 
by a bevy of charming girls, any one of whom it 
would be worth while for a voung farmer to go 
uul see, even if it were several miles, of a winter 
evening, on snow shoe 


All regretted the absence of Mr. Wright, the 





President of the Association, who was called to 
New York on matters of business The Secretary, 
vever, Rev. Mr. Davy of West Acton, pre 


After a sii 





th great case and pl miptitude, 
ippropriate, and eloquent opening, he introduced 
several gentlemnn who had been invited to the 
feast, and others, members of the association, who | 
spoke upon matters in keeping with its oljects 
Among these’ were Rev. Mr. Chick, of Ayer, and 
Mr. Daniel Allen, of Waketicld. The latter gen- 


eman, in consequence of the interest which he 


has long manifested in agricultural pursuits, has | 
| received the honorable soubriquet of Farmer Allen. | 
He spoke ten or fifteen minutes, earnestly and glo 
juently, upon topics connected vy ith rural life, and 
especially of the advantages which may be derived 


from town agricultural associations. His remarks 


were enlivened by frequent anecdotes and illustra- 
tions which occasionally “set the table in a roar.” 
Several other gentlemen made brief remarks, and 


then the party left for the cattle pens, or the hall, 


to look again upon the goodly array of good things 


vhich covered the tables, or to see the race of six 
lusty boys, down the highway! The whole affair 
was one of much eretlit to the people of the town. 


| insect had a long bill and legs something like a 


| the good seed, there would be no more chess in it. 


| get hold of the needed nourishment, for a proper 
| growth of the plant in the fall, and, something like | 


| ure, when there 


| tochess. They claim that wheat and 


} as distinct in their ve 


|} the usual result of such discussion—both parties 


counts of people being stung to death by tomato 
worms, and earnestly recommend those that gather 
tomatoes to wear heavy buckskin gloves. These 
stories, however, have been contradicted so flatly 
and so often, that latterly the penny-a-liners have 
struck off upon another tack. ‘Tomato-worms, it 
appears, do not sting with the born that grows on 
their tails, but they ‘eject with great violence a 
green caustic fluid from their mouths to a distance 
of from three to fifteen inches! !’ Now what is the 
real truth about this matter? Tomato-worms do 
really discharge from their mouths, when roughly 
handled, a greenish fluid, and so do the larva of 
almost all moths, and so docs every species of 
grasshopper with which we are acquainted, and so 
do many different kinds of beetles. Bubit is not 
true that they can spit out this fluid even to the 
distance of a quarter of an juch, much less to the 
distance of fifteen or even of three inches; and es- 
pecially it is not true that the fluid is poisonous. 
If it were 80, we should have been in ofr graves 
long ago; for we have had it repeatedly daubed 
over our fingers, but without the least ill effects 
therefrom, and so have scores of other entomolo- 
gists in this country.” 

Of the green fly spoken of by Mr. Hurchinson 
we have little knowledge. 8S. Hayes, M. D., of 
Saranac, N. Y., published a statement of « paticat, 
of his who was bitten on the thumb while hand- 
ling tomatoes, by a green fly, which caused the 
than} to swell as large as three or four thumbs, the 
swelling extended to the hand, arms, glands in the 
hollow of the arm, and finally to the head, and 
even the side of the body, causing much pain. The 


mosquito, The bite of a mosquito has occasionally 


on the farm, and although they have been down 
over nine years are to-all appearances as sound as 
when laid. Mr. Root claims that basswood is the 
best timber for this purpose, as it soaks full of 
water, and timber constantly saturated, it is well 
known, is very durable. 


Dr. SucxrLere’s Seepuino Prans.—Last year 
we had the pleasure of testing three varieties of 
some forty which this gentleman has originated on 
his grounds in Brookline,—all of which we con- 


sidered worthy of further cultivation,—viz: the | 
Gen. Grant, Shurtleff’s Favorite and one unnamed. | 


We have recently received specimens of three 


others of his seedlings. The Gen. Sherman, re- 


sembling in appearance the Bartlett, of a lively, | 
good flavor; the Admiral Farragut, a large, good | 


looking fruit, but rather too ripe to test its quali- 
ties as an eating pear, and the Jer. John Cotton, ot 


good size, rich, fine flavor, melting, and somewhat 


buttery. 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 
THE WEST, AS 1 SAW IT 
BY JOIN DIMON, POMPRET, GONN.* 


Mr. Evrron :—Having just returned from 
a six weeks’ tour through the far West, under- 
taken with a view of gaining all possible infor- 
mation in regard to that portion of our great 
country, I have thought that some of your 
readers might be interested in a few extracts 
from my journal, 





caused much inconvenience. 
] 





CHESS. 

The growth of chess among winter wheat has long | 
been a mystery tome, and I have endeavored to 
watch as closely as possible the circumstances of 
its production. Some four.years ago, as 1 said in 
my last communication, my wheat crop was nearly 
a failure. Believing that what little I had, although 
very poor, would answer for seed, I sowed it by | 
the side of good seed; supposing that if the vield | 
from the poor seed was not as great as that from | 


In this | was disappointed. There was much less | 
chess among the good seed than among the poor. 
This satisfied me that chess is more likely to grow 
from poor than from good wheat seed. I have 
also noticed that where | have sown wheat on 
green sward there was more chess than when after 
corn, because, as 1 suppose, the compost applied to 
the green sward is not evenly spread, and the turf | 
not being decomposed, some of the plants do not 








a stunted calf, it is not fully developed, and turns to 


i 
, 


chess. Another cause of wheat becoming cheas 


j is the freezing and thawing of the ground in fall | 
} and spring, which by weakening the roots checks 


the growth so far that chess instead of wheat is the 
result, ‘The present season I have more chess than | 
usual among my wheat, which I ascribe to the 
warm spells last winter and spring, tollowed by 
sudden freezing; much bare ground; little rain, 
and a cold spring, causing the abortive growth of 
the wheat that results in chess. 

Prom my own ¢ xperience, then, I would ¢ Ivise 
farmers to sow the best seed they can obtain. 
Chess ground with wheat gives the tloura dark col- 
or. After running my wheat through a winnow- 
ing mill, take the wheat in a halt-bushel meas- 
is a steady, strong wind, and hold 
ing as high as | can reach, sift it slowly into atub; 
the chess and imperfect wheat is separated from 
the good. Whatever is thus blown over should be 
saved as it makes good provender for hogs, 

Two years ago I gave a part of my seed wheat a 
thorough cleaning, and a part was sown full of 
chess. At harvest time there was, as far as I could 
see, a8 much chess on the land sown with clean 
seed as on that sown with the foul. Where I have 
winnowed my wheat I find grass springs up very 
thick from seeds dropped, but though tl 
may le vered with chess, none grows, 
reasons I conclude that chess does germinate and 

row like the seeds of other plants. 
1. L. Gooner. 


South Amherst, Mass., Sept., 1871. 











RemManks.—Most of the men who are learned in 
the science of botany deny that wheat ever turns 
chess are 


getable characteristics, as | 


cattle and sheep are in their animal diversities. 
They say that as like produces like, it is as absurd | 
to believe that chess grows from stunted wheat as | 


to believe that by any process of stinting or abus- | 


jing a calf nw will become alam). On the other | 


hand farmers have observed facts which satisfy 
many intelligent minds that the wheat plant, under 
some circumstances, developes itself in the form of 


chess. There has been a great amount of discus 


| sion in agricultural papers on this subject with 





remaining ‘‘of the same opinion still.” The bota- 
nist, Darlington, ridicules the American belief in 
the change of wheat to chess, by saving that in the 
old world farmers believe that wheat sometimes 


changes to rye, at others to barley, as well as to | 


chess; and that in its turn chess becomes oats! 


A few y 





Some Spec ulator advertised and 
at ; rtain grass seed called Wil- 
lard’s Bromus. Many farmers were induced by 






high price « 


+ 





ing adopted by th 





the Norway-oat style of pu 


agent” to try it, among others the managers of 


| d te 
what was then called the State Farm of Massa- 


chasetts at Westboro, all of whom raised a nic¢ 


* 
crop of chess! We suppo therefore that our 
sensible correspondent must be mistaken in his idea 
that chess seed—/romus linus, of the bota- 


nists—does not germinate and grow like that of 
other plants. 
WINTER SUCCOTASH, 


Can you or any of your readers give through thé 
New ENGLAND FARMER, & good re ipe for succo 


tash for winter use L. Wrenner. 
Dedham, Mass., Sept. 1871. 
Remanks.—We gave directions a few weeks 
since for preparing corn for winter, by boiling, 


| cutting the kernels from the cob and drying them, 


EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


TOMATO WORMS, 


Are those large worms found on tomato vines 
poison if they bite? ‘This question has been raised 
ot late by tinding them on my own vines, and 
learning that they were very numerous in this vi- 
cinity, and that much fear exists by reason of a | 
general impression that to be bitten by them is | 
certain death. There is a prevalent notion that | 
bese caterpillars throw a spittle: which, if it comes 
in contact with the flesh, is equally poisonous, 

While at the New England Fair, last week at | 
Lowell, | saw a collection of insects by H. M. 
Hutchinson, of Lowell, Mass., and in conversation | 
with him was shown the moth said to be the | 
mother of those worms. I remarked that we were | 

| 


finding them very plenty on our vines, and that 
many feared that we should be bitten by them. 
Mr. Hutchinson replied that they were not poison- 
ous; that he kad handled “bushels of them ;” they | 
never bite, but do throw a juice or spittle, which 
he had received on his hands and even on sores on 
his fingers, bat never was poisoned by them. He 
said that he knew a man that had eaten them to 
prevent starvation. He also said that there was a 
small fly, of a green color, I think he said, found 
on tomato and potato vines that was poisonous, the 
bite of which had been mis aken for the worm. 
Now if those worms are not poison, and never bite, 
it ought to be known, as it would relieve many 
from cruel fear and anxiety lest themselves or their 
children be bitten by them. Shall we have this 
subject investigated ? sae S. Pue.rs. 

Sharon, Ft., Sept. 11, 1871. 

Remanrks.—Your friend, Mr. Hutchinson, is un- 
doubtedly correct as to the harmlessness of the to- 
mato caterpillar. “Worms,” toads and snakes are 
much abused creatures. They are badly slandered 
and much disliked by almost every body, while 
birds are popular favorites. Yet they are all God's 
creatures, and, notwithstanding our prejudices, 
each performs its appointed partin the economy of 
the universe. 

About two years ago the Syracuse, N. Y., Stan- 
dard published an article on the authority of a cer- 
tain Dr. Fuller, of that city, in which it was stated 
that :— 

“This worm was first discovered this season, and 
is as poisonous as the bite of a rattle snike. It 
poisons by throwing spittle, which it can throw 
from one to two feet. The medical profession is 
much excited over this new enemy to human exis- 
tence. Three cases of death in consequnce of this 
poison have been reported.” 

This statement made a capital sensation item for 
the newspapers, few of which stopped to question 
its truthfulness. In the first place this caterpillar 
has been well known to entomologists for about 
half acentury. It is described by Harris. It be- 
longs to the Sphinx family, and we suppose it to 
be the caterpillar of theFive-spotted Hawk Moth 
figured in the Farmer of August 26, 

The following remarks by Benj. D. W. Walsh, 
editor of the American Entomologist, may serve to 
allay the “cruel” and perfectly unfounded fears 
and anxiety to which our correspondent alludes : 
Dr. Walsh says, “Why or wherefore it is impossi- 
ble to say, but this poor unfortunate tomato-worm 
has been selected by the popular voice, ont of 
about fifty others belonging to the same family and 
found within the limits of the United States—all of 
which have a similar horn growing out of their 
tails—to be falsely accused of using this horn asa 
sting. The tomato-worm and the tobacco-worm 
are as like as two peas, and produce moths which 
resemble each other so closely that entomolegists 
for a long time confounded them together. Each 
has exactly the same kind of horn growing on the 
hinder extremity of its body ; yet while the tomato 
warm is generally accused of stinging folks with 
this horn, nobody, so far as we are aware, ever yet 
said that the tobacco-worm would or could do so. 
The real truth of the matter is that neither of them 
can sting, either with its tail, or with its head, or 
with avy part of its body. Yet not a season 








D, W. Wheelock of Worcester; 3d, Benj, Harrington 


elapses but the newspapers publish horrible ac- 


} and now will some of the good cooks that read the | 


Faumen, reply to the above inquiry. 
AYRSHIRE HERD ROOK, 
Can yon tell me in your next paper if the 3d 
volume of the Ayrshire Herd Book is published, if 


| so where it can be had, and what price. 


C. E. Binee. 

Middlebury, Vt., Sept. 4, 1871. 

Kemanks.—We have not seen the volame, but 
have seen notices of it in other papers, from which 
we conclude that it has been published. Mr. J. N. | 
Bagg of West Springtield, Mass., is editor and | 


publisher. We are not positive as to the price of 





the book. 





CURE POR FOOT ROT IN COWS OR SHEEP. 
Pat a tablespoonful of pulverized blue vitriol in 
half.a pint of kerosene oil and mix well. Apply 
a little of this to the affected parts once a minute 
for ten minutes. One or two such applications | 
will cure the worst cases in cows or sheep. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
Starksboro, Vt., Sept. 16, 1871. 


PASSION-FLOWER. 

I notice in most of florist catalogues the Pas- 
sion-flower advertised as rare and fine. It grows 
wild hereabouts, and produces a singular and 
beautiful Mower. I will send a few seeds to any 
that will enclose a few cents for postage, and to 
pay for collecting the seed, &c. The seeds should 
be sown, I imagine in the fall, as it seems to pro- 
pagate itself. Sam'L CLARKE, 

Hick's Whary, Va., Aug. 27, 1871. 


Remarks.—This is not hardy in our New Eng- 
land climate, and will not flourish here as it does 
in East Virginia, as an out-door plant. 








} 
SEASON AND CROPS IN ILLINOIS, | 


We have had and are having an unusual dry 
season. ‘There has been no rain of any account 
since the first of June. Wells are dry, the feed is | 
all parched up, and cattle suffer a great deal. Oats 
and wheat were good, but the corn crop in this 
county will fall far behind an average, for the dry 
weather and chintz bug have used it up. Some of 
the fields are black with the pest, which have so 
far injured the corn that it will hardly make good 
fodder for cattle, but we have to feed it to them 
now, as grass is all dried up. Farmers are getting 
their ground ready for fall wheat, bat will wait for 
rains before they sow. , V. B. Reynowps. 

Greenville Co., Lll., Sept. 8, 1871. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS, 

—The next two weeks will be a Fair time if it 
does rain. 

—The newest wonder at the West is a soda lake 
near Rawlings, on the Union Pacific Railroad, sev- 
eral miles in circumference, and capable of supply- 
ing 65,000 tons of soda a year. 

—A new kind of fodder plant (Gymnothrix lati- 
folia) has recently been introduced into France 
from Uruguay. It is not unlike the sugar-cane in 
appearance, grows eight or nine feet high, and is 
said to make excellent fodder either when green or 
cured. 

—We learn from the California Farmer, that the 
Alvarado Sugar Co. bids fair to be successful in the 
manufacture of sugar from the beet root; having 
been in operation only a few months, they have 
consumed about 3000 tons of beets, and made half 
a million pounds of sugar. 





Basswoop ror Pump Locs.—The Rochester, 
N. Y., Rural Home says that Mr. George W. Root, 
a successful farmer of York, Genesee County, who 
keeps 80 or 90 head of cattle, from 300 to 400 sheep, 
merinos and Leicesters, which clipped over six 
pounds of wool the past season, and who sold his 
lambs at three months old for $4 each, carries 
water to every field on the farm in logs, and also 
to the house, stables and yards. The logs, of 


| in farming 





which there are 300 rods, are basswood saplings cut 


July Isth I left Pomfret, Conn., and on my 
return, August Sist, | find I have travelled 
during my absence upwards of 4000 miles. I 


went to Chicago by way of the Pennsylvania | 


Central Railroad, and passed through some 
splendid farming country in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. The farmers in Pennsylvania were 


then (July 19th) engaged im securing their | 


oats, of which they had a very heavy crop, and 
were using four horses to a machine in cutting. 
Their hay crop had been all secured, and the 


| aftermath was starting up very promisingly. 
| Some parts of Pennsylvania resembles my part 
of Connecticut very much in the lay of the | 


land, but their farms are all fenced with rails 
instead of stone walls. Saw large quantities 
of tobacco growing near Parksburg, Chester 
Co., in which is some very good farming land. 


' West of Parksburg the streams become West- 
} ernized in their limy or muddy appearance 


and even the “*7?/ve Janiata” is not at all blue 
but muddy. 
dancing streams of New kogland, until my re- 
turn, You are seen neither at the West nor in 
of New England in exile miss you more than 
any thing else they left behind. We may 
find more fertile fields and sunnier climes, but 
nowhere on the face of the globe ean we find 
the crystal springs and bubbling brooks of 
New England. 

Isaw many fine looking and well cultivated 
Their crops, herds and flocks 


| the sunny South, though the sons and daughters 


farms in Ohio. 


look well, but the lack of the thrift and enter- | 


prise of New England is attested by the appear- 
Much of the 
western part of Olio resembles Canada very 


ince of their farm buildings. 


} much, in its surface, timber and farm build- 


ings. Ohio is a goood she ep State, and the 
recent rise in wool has given a new impetus to 
the business, in« reasing the price of store sheep 
about 50 cents per head. 

I reached Chicago July 20th, and passed on 
to Monmouth, Ill., 179 miles south-west of that 
‘ ity , and ls east of the } lississippi, at Buarling- 
ton, where I have friends and re latives, This 


j isthe residence of my genial friend, James | 


Bower, the acknowledged horse man of the 
West. In traveling from Chicago to this 
ace I ride through miles of growing corn, 


| averaging from nine to twelve feet in height, 
and promising a yield of from 50 to 75 bushels | 


per acre. Wheat and oats are also good, and 
farmers are very busy in securing the latter 
crop, as well as in cutting and securing their 
hay, which is very heavy. The morning after 
my arrival at Monmouth [ accepted an invita- 
tion from Samuel Hillis, Exq., of this city, to 
visit his farm, about five miles south. He 
has a field of corn containg 460 acres, averag- 


ing about 11 feethigh, and I should judge bids | 


fair to vield GO bushels per ac re of good sound 
corn. Corn is now worth bere 30 to 35 cents, | 


} and q lite dall at that, and it is thought that 


the new crop will not sell for more than 20 
cents, ° 

From Monmouth I cross the river at Bur- 
lington, and go West over the Burlington and 
Missouri Rafroad, through a splendid farming 
country embrac ing the second southern tier of 
counties in lowa. At Villisca, Montgomery Co., 
I cross the Nodaway River by st ’ 
’ 








leagues of mammoth corn and grass, and up 
1 


| its valley 15 miles to Clarinda, the shire town 


of Page Co., where I was met by my old 
friend and relative, C. A. Avlsworth, ‘Esq., 
who has a farm four miles south, on the No 
daway bottom, which contains 551 acres, near- 
ly all bottom land, with a soil three feet dee p 
on af average, of the very richest quality of 
this rich land. He has a field of 95 acres corn 
from 12 to 15 feet high, and estimated to yield 
from 75 to 90 bushels per acre. This land 
will produce immense crops for at least one 
century, without manure. This is a good 
farming country, but is a little off from rail- 
roads at present. 

Land here is worth from S815 to S40 per 
acre ; corn from 28 to 50 cents, with the pros- 





pect that new corn will be sold at 15 cents. | 


Beef cattle are worth 


weight, for Omaha and Council Blaffs mar- | 


kets. Farm labor worth $20 per month, with 
board. I saw people here from Connecticut, 


| Rhode Island, Ve rmont and Illinois, engaged 
All crops are go vd except spring 
| wheat, which has been nearly destroyed by the 
| chintz bugs. Spring wheat is not considered 


a certain crop here anyway. Neither do 1 be- 
lieve winter wheat can be relied on. I think 
corn and grass converted into beef and pork 
will prove most profitable. South-western 
lowa is a good farming country, generally 
well watered and healthy. 


From Clarinda I go west to Red Oak June- | 
| tion, in Montgomery County, on the East 


Nishnabotany River, a place of 2000 inhabi- 
tants and only two years old, located on the 
Burlington and Missouri Ratlroad, 39 miles 
east of the Missouri River. This place is ex- 
ceedingly well located for the centre of a good 
agricultural community, and land is fast set- 
tling up around bere, and is worth from & 
$50 per acre, by the farm. ‘The society here is 





| a little rough and rum by far too plenty. 


For the New England Farmer, 
HARVESTING CORN. 

I have read the very flattering approval of my 
article, ‘*What is the best method of harvest- 
ing corn,” by C. E. Kimball, and also his mode 
of procedure, which is unobjectionable ; but 
as it varies somewhat from my own, I will, at 
his request, furnish a more detailed statement 
of my method. 

I commence as soon as the corn is found to 
be well glazed, even though the stover may be 
green. Take five rows of corn at each cut- 
ting, using the middle row to set the stooks 
upon, which, instead of using any implement, 
are set about hills, which has a tendency to 
support the stook in case of severe winds. 
Begin cutting by taking the first bill in the 
middle row and place it against the second 
bill, around which the hills are placed until the 
stook is sufficiently large, which in corn of 
good size, will usually be found to be three 
hills from each of the five rows, so that the 
stooks will be the distance of three hills apart. 
Continue cutting, unless there be a wind suf- 
ficient to prostrate the stooks, until a good 
portion of a field is cut, before binding at all. 
In this way perhaps less time is occupied than 
by the method pursued by Mr. Kimball. 
When ready for binding, procure a bundle of 
rye straw, clasp the top, or rather near the 
top of the stook, lightly, with the left arm, 
over which, with the right arm, break the 
tops of the stalks and bind tightly with the 
straw, and the operation is performed. Some, 
however, prefer to use two bands, as men- 
tioned by Mr. Kimball, but I have been una- 
ble to discover any advantage resulting from 
the additional labor. 

The corn being cut, is allowed to stand until 
sufliciently cured, and which, if properly and 
carefully placed when cut up, will be effected 
with but little injury to the stover. 

When about to cart, a man takes a knife and 
rapidly passes along each row of stooks, sev- 
ering the stalks of the hill about which the 
others are placed; be is followed by the cart, 
which is an ordinary hay rack, upon which the 
stooks are placed, with the butts alternating, 
so as-to keep the load well balanced, and 
which can sometimes be increased in width, so 
that the butts may be put out both sides. In 
this manner the entire load must be thrown off 
with the fork, which takes more time than the 
method employed by Mr. Kimball. 

I was very much gratified in reading the ar- 
ticle of Mr. Kimball, as it has confirmed my 
previous belief that among the great benefits 
of an agricultural paper are the opportunities 
it affords practical farmers to give expression 


Now good bye, clear, sparkling, | 


| 


2. through | 


13 cents per Ib., live | 


| to their experiences, and in which can be re- 
lated the different modes of practice adopted 
by all, which canbe compared and the better 

| method adopted, Ww. @. ¥. 

| Columbia, Conn., Sept., 1871. 


hor the New England Farmer, 
| THE ENGLISH SPARROW. 

Several articles that I have read in the New 

ExcGiaxp Farwer indicate doubt in regard 
to the usefulness, or otherwise, of the English 
sparrow in gardens. 

For twenty years I was surrounded by the 
| “Finches,” which include the Robin, Linnet, 
| Nightingale, Lark, Redstart, Hedge, Ground 
and House Sparrows; the three last taking 
their names from the places in which they 
| build their nest; they all live on the same 
| kinds of food, but having habits that are dis- 
similar they are regarded with more or less 
| favor, as the prejudice or interest of individu- 
j als may be affected. All the birds I have 
mentioned live on seeds, fruit and insects, 
never on buds of fruit trees, except when in 
unusual cold winters the soil is covered with 
snow so as to cut off ali means of obtaining 
their natural gupply of food,—seeds and in- 


The House Sparrow is, especially in and 
near to large towns, far more numerous than 
the other birds I have mentioned, and hence 
it is that amateurs in such localities are so 
| much out of temper with them in the fruiting 
season, and for the same reason the market 
ardener dislikes them. 
| The aversion manifested by cultivators of 
| the soil for the house sparrow more than for 
| the other varieties of the finches is not be- 
| cause they destroy any kind of seed or fruit 
| the others do not, but because of their prolific, 
voracions, persistent and pugnacious nature. 
| The Robin is as pugnacious and intrusive 
| as the sparrow, but prejudice protects him ; 
| he is disereetiy bold, is round chested and of 
beautiful color, not more than a quarter as 
large as the American robin and with soft and 
| pleading voice, 





rv 
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In winter, he comes to your 
| door and sweetly pleads for help, and woe to 
| the cruel boy who dares to injure **noor Bob.” 
| For similar reasons, the other birds I have 
mentioned, though they eat fruit and seeds, 
| are respected; the form, color, and particu- 
| larly the song of these win regard and inspire 
| love ; but the house sparrow, poor fellow, 
j call him Ishmael, for every man’s hand is 
| lifted against him; he is destroyed without 
} mercy or regret, and he seems to increase in 
|} about the same proportion means are used to 
exterminate him. 
In winter, boys are encouraged to destroy 
the house sparrow by any means they can; in 
spring and summer they take the young from 
their nests, as many sometimes as a hundred 
from the eaves of a single house, ent off their 
| heads and take them to the Church Wardens 
of the parish; these officers have corporate 
power over the temporal soncerns of the sec- 
tions in England called parishes, and as a re- 
ward for the industry of the boys they give 
them one farthing per head. ; ; 

n the southwest of England the gardener 
spades up his land in February, and the birds 
become useful in eating insects, just as they 
had been in the fall and winter in eating the 
secds of weeds. In March the gardener and 
farmer begin to pay for services rendered, By 
this time wheat is above ground ; by the twenty- 
fourth day onions, carrots, parsnips and let- 
tuce seed have been sown; as early as Febru- 
ary, on southern borders protected on the 
north, potatoes were planted in drills, radishes 
were sown broadcast over them and straw put 
onto protect all; this being removed by day, 
forwards the radishes, and in March the spar- 


| rows are as busy with them as they are with 


the wheat now just above gronnd ; and now for 


| the farm and garden boys, from early morn 


till dark, in the dry, bleak wind of March 
which chaps the bands and face until the blood 
is seen on the surface of both; in father’s old 


| coat with sleeves rolled up and tippet around 


| the neck, with cap drawn down over the eyes, 
| he continues to clap, clap, clap with his wood- 
j en clappers, and hoarse with continued vocal 
| performance he cries perpetually ** Holloa, 
| holloa there, 1 will with my clappers, knock 
| you down backwards, for stealing my master’s 
cCorh, 
| Now it is that the poor boy gets sixty cents 
per week for his vigilance in preventing the 
poor sparrow from taking bis pay for eating 
p insects and the seeds of weeds, and the war 
ws on; the sparrow is industrious in his 
work of sclf preservation, the farmer and 
gardener equally so disposed, and in the end 
cach lives by effort and dies in good time to 
reline t 











ish the strife which for ages has been 
father to son: but who can 
demonstrate that the sparrows devour of good 


| 
seed and fruit equal to what they save by de- 
stroying injurious seeds and insects ? 


bequeathed from 


oor house sparrow! His constantly excited 
chirp, chirp, chirp; his noisy quarrels and 
pugnacious disposition make him disliked, 


I 
j and his voracity and fruitfulness make him in 





spring and summer a pest to the farmer and 
gardener; but in fall and winter, in a general 
sense, he is a great blessing, the balance is 
certainly in his favor. But as ‘the dog that 
gets a bad name seldom loses it,” so the spar- 
row is hated by the force of tradition and 


| prejudice, while the other varietics of small 
| birds, because of their retiring habits, their 
| plumage or their song, are general favorites ; 
| but remember, they all live by destroying in- 


sects, seeds and fruit. Joun FLEMING. 


Sherborn, Ma: «pg Hejt., S71. 
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| Selections. 


GROWING POND LILIES. 

| On seeing my dish of pond lilies and ad- 
| miring their be auty and fragrance, I asked, 
why is the pond lily so little cultivated ?—a 
flower so much admired and so easily grown, 
and yet in many places so rare. The answer 
was: It is not universally known that it can 
he grown so easily, Many ask the question, 
| where did you get those pond lilies? We 
tell them we raise them. ‘*What, raise pond 
| lilies? We reply yes—raise them as easy 
| as corn or potatoes, And, as many seem in- 
| terest d about them, I thought I would tell 
the lovers of flowers how we raise ours. A 
few years ago my husband, seeing some grow- 
ing ina distant pond so nicely and sponta 
| neously, thought he would try them in his 


»} a small pond of a few rods extent at one end 


of his field. He brought home a root and set 
it in. This was done by wading in barefoot, 
and taking it between the toes and pressing it 
down in the mud, It soon made its appear- 
ance above the water, and now the pond is 
pretty well covered with leaves and lilies, 
and it does not have that sickening appear- 
ance that standing water usually has, but is 
made the home of one of the most beautiful 
kinds of flowers instead. We know of no 
insect that troubles them; neither frost nor 
wind affects them; nothing molests them but 
mischievous boys, who love the flowers, but 
will take no pains to raise them themselves.— 
Maine Farmer. 

Remarks.—Those who do not like to wade 
into the water to plant the roots, may tie a 
stone to each root, and from a boat drop it 
where they would like to see a lily show its 
face. 


Treatinea OLD Pork.—Old pork in sum- 
mer is not generally relished; much of it is 
tainted, and some of it not fit to use. Now 
this can all be remedied, and a fesh palatable 
dish made of it, except where the taint is too 
evident. 

First, soak in cold water (changing the 
water) till fully freshened. Then bring to a 
boil and boil fifteen minutes. Pour off the 
water, and fry for the same length of time or 
little less, depending on the heat. Remove the 
grease and cover with sweet milk. Boil down, 
salt a little, and finish by frying it a light 
brown. Be careful and do not burn, as this is 
easily done in the tender condition the pork is 
now in. It will be very tender and sweet, and 
have the taste of fresh pig’s meat. 

This, it will be seen, requires some labor. 
But this can be much lessened by treating a 
sufficient quantity at one time for several 
meals, as it will be equally good if ‘‘warmed 
up..—F’. G@., in Prairie Farmer. 








Pear Tree Burcnr.—At a late meeting 
of the Western New York Farmers’ Club at 
Rochester, Mr. Quinby said he had noticed 
that the pear blight was more prevalent this 
year than common. It generally commences 
. on the extremities of the limbs, and is easily 
headed by cutting off the limb below the dis- 
eased part. If neglected, the disease works 
down the limb to the body and soon destroys 
the tree. He had noticed that a small, dis- 
eased limb lying across a healthy one would 
impart the disease. Fruit growers who per- 
mitted the blight to ravage their trees were 
very much to blame, when it could so easily 
be cured. Some varieties of pears were very 
knotty this year. 
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A Selected Story, 
AUNT JEWS BONNET. 


| 
' 
Did you ever watch a canary flying oa 
| 
| 
| 





in its cage, and turning its head knowingly 
from side to side, as if it were in deep medi- 
tation upon some subject through all its rest- 
less hurry? Well, very much after that same 
fashion, Miss Jemima Veer went flitting about 
in the little drab house under the hill one bright 
spring morning. She shook out the white 
muslin curtains with a tender respect for their 
old age, and arranged them so that the darns 
should not show, placed a cushion carefully 
over damages wrought by little feet in the 
seat of the old-fashioned rocking-chair, and 
dusted the tall clock in the corner as faithfully 
as if its long hand were not missing. In truth, 
that room was a sort of hospital for disabled 
furniture ; but then the invalids all had such a 
cozy, well-cared-for look that one never 
thought of noticing their deficiencies ; and the 
little brown-eyed, brown-haired woman who 
bustled about among them was as bright and 
cheery as need be. But this day there was an 
unsolved problem looking out from the eyes, 
and now and then Miss Jemmima would come 
to a momentary pause in her occupation, and 
strike an interrogation-point attitude at the 
end of some mental question. At last she 
stopped by one of the windows, and drew from 
her pocket a somewhat faded green-and-silver 
purse—a lean, dyspeptic-looking purse, that 
flopped about in a downcast way, as if aware 
that it would be called upon to deliver up 
what it had not got. Miss Veer’s thorough 
fingers searched its utmost depth, then turned 
it wrong side up and shook it, that no shirking 
penny might be hidden away in its corners. 
The amount in her hand was small enough 
when all was done. She counted it forward 
and backward, but it didn’t grow any either 
way; soshe closed her fingers over it, with 
the faintest breath of a sigh, and said, with a 
decided shake of her head : 

“T can’t doit. Teddy wants new shoes, 
Rob must have a jacket, and a bonnet isn’t to 
be thought of.” 

Which didn’t follow at all; for she thought | 








of it more vigorously than ever after having | 
ascertained beyond a doubt that there was no 
money to buy anew one. She did not need 
to look at the one she had worn all winter to 
see how shabby it was; she could /fee/ that, 
even with it away up stairs in the bandbox. 
It had been twisted and turned, made and re- 
made, from year to year, until it was ‘poor 
but respectable” no longer, besides being all 
out of season; and so her head, bereft of its 
ancient shelter, went seeking a new covering. 
When the house was all in order, and Rob and 
Teddy laudably employed in trying to plough 
up the back yard with the flour scoop, she¢ 
went up stairs, and from among the cast-off 
treasures of a certain old red chest in the attic 
fished up a straw bonnet—immense in size, 
yellow in color, and of shape indescribable. 
She laughed at the effect as she tried it on be- 
fore her tiny mirror: but, after all, it was not 
a laughing matter; indeed, it seemed more 
like a crying one as she turned the antique 
affair on her hand and woudered soberly what 
it would be possible to make of it. 

Upon her meditations there suddenly broke 
the slight rustle of a stiff dress, and the sound 
of a footstep that spoke of dignity and one 
hundred and fifty pounds, and announced the 
coming of Aunt Hester. It was the only an- 
nouncement that lady thought it necessary to 
make; for she entered without the formality 
of a knock, seated herself in the rocking-chair, 
or attempted to do so, but immediately re- 
sumed her feet again. 

“Hum! I advise you to put that chair out 
of the way, Jemima. One can’t be always re- 
membering that the bottom is broken out,” 
she remarked, severely: ‘‘unless, indeed, you 
intend it as a trap to catch your friends in.” 

“If that was the object, I'd set it just out- 
side the gate, and try to catch them before 
they got in,” Miss Jemmima whispered, re- 
belliously, to he-self, as she arose to bring for- 
ward another chair—a_ sound, substantial 
wooden one. 

Aunt Hester surveyed it doubtfully, as if 
she suspected some deception, but finally set- 
tled herself in it, shook her black alpaca into 
proper folds, and said, 

“I thought I would call to see how you were 
getting on.” apy 

It did occur to Jemima that if she had 
known of her comin« she would have got so 
far on as to be out of sight; but she only an- 
swered, quietly, : F 

**About as usual we are, thank you, Aunt 
Hester.” ‘ 

“‘Aunt Jem! Aunt Jem!” cried Rob and 
Teddy, making a rush from the yard, getting 
terribly mixed up in the door-way, and each 
trying .to explain the other's remarks before 
he had made any. ‘Deed, Aunt Jem, we 
won't hurt it any—a rumbreller to build a 
barn with; ‘cause we can't put our horses no- 
where; and we want it top o’ the chicken- 
coop. Say, may we ?” 

“*Yes, dear, yes; but don’t be so noisy, 
boys. Don’t you see Annt Hester is here 2” 
answered Aunt Jem, indulgent but distressed. 

“Yes; that’s what we don’t want to come 
in for,” answered ‘Teddy, with refreshing 
frankness. ‘*Won't you please to hand the 
rumbrella out, Aunt Jem ?” 

Aunt Jem produced the umbrella, in full 
consciousness that her visitor was watching 
with grim disapproval, and was prepared for 
the speech that came next. 

“You are spoiling those children, Jemima— 
completely spoiling them. I am really aston- 
ished at you.” 

It was a point upon which the lady’s aston- 
ishment had become chronic, so Jemima did 
not attempt to lessen it, and a momentary si- 
lence ensued. " 

«Ah !” said Aunt Hester, in a more gracious 
tone, after her eyes had scanned every other 
article in the room, and rested finally on the 
bonnet. ‘*What do you propose to do with 
that, my dear ?” 

“I don’t know,” answered Jemima, rather 
disconsolately. 

“IT recollect that bonnet. I thought it 
looked familiar, and I remember now. It 
was one my daughter Susan wore for a sea- 
son or so, and then gave to your mother,” 
pursued Aunt Hester, growing complacent 
over the memory of by-gone benevolence. 
“Tt isa very excellent braid, with a great deal 
of wear in it. Out of shape, to be sure, but I 
think it could be made over into a very suita- 
ble bonnet for you.” 

The ‘‘very excellent” article had appeared 
old enough and ugly enough before, but it 
looked a trifle older and uglier still to poor 





Jemima now, though she scarcely knew why. 
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She turned it about on her band, and fell to 
wondering & little drearily why it was she 
never had anything new—anything all her 
own. Itseemed to her that all her life she 
had been obliged to build upon other people’s 
foundations, to make straight where others 
had blundered, and take up things where others 
had stopped. Her work never came to her in 
the raw material; it was always what some- 
body else had used, or spoiled, or begun. 
Back through the twenty-eight years of her 
life, so nearly as she could remember, it had 
been the same. Housekeeping cares had 
fallen early upon her childish shoulders, when 
her invalid mother died. «Then there had 
been the constant planning and working to 
procure what her careless, improvident father 
did not provide, to economize where he wasted ; 
a pretty sister to be snubbed by and worked 
for, until she made a runaway marriage with a 
gentlemanly scamp; and the same. sister to 
console and eare for during what remained of 
her brief life, when she came back, deserted 
and broken-hearted. Rob and Teddy were 
the legacies she left. Well, they were not 
Jemima’s own, either; but they were a won- 
derful comfort to her. The very thought of 
them made her pause suddenly in the midst of 
her questioning whether she would not have 
builded better and more successfully if she 
could have laid her own corner-stones—reared 
a structure of her own instead of filling 
breaches in the broken walls of others. Those 
two little faces stopped the train of ‘might 
have beens,” and made her murmur, woman 
that she was, ‘*Dear boys! I wouldn't give 
them up for anything !” 

“It can be whitened, pressed into shape, 
and made very presentable,” broke in Aunt 
Hester's voice. 

“True,” answered Jemima, slowly, thinking 
of her life instead of her bonnet. ‘Yes, | 
hope it will be made presentable at last, though 
it does not look so now.” 

“Why, it’s the best of braid,” interposed 
Aunt Hester, with some severity. She fan- 
cied the remark was a slight disparagement of 
daughter Susan's taste—a thing not to be tol- 
erated, 

That tone aroused Jemima from her reverie 
at once. She discovered the good qualities of 
the braid immediately, and Aunt Hester, some- 
what mollified, took her departure. 

**Send it toa milliner’s, and have it bleached 
and made over; advice very easy to give, but 
not so easy to take, under the circumstances,” 
commented Jemima, left to herself again. 
**No, most excellent bonnet, you will have to 
submit to being sewed over by my own fingers, 
and no others, and take such bleaching as | 
can give you, Pity, considering your »past 
grandeur, but it can’t be helped.” 

She was an energetic little woman, and so 
in 2 very short space of time she had arranged 
in the back yard a closely covered barrel, with 
a pan of coals sprinkled with brimstone placed 
in the bottom of it, and the antiquated straw 
fastened near the top, and left to whiten in 
the smoke. Rob and ‘Teddy were duly ad- 
vised of the contents of the barrel, and warned 
not to molest it; and then ‘Miss Jemima went 
cheerily back to the house and ber work of 
darning small stockings and planning for di- 
minutive jackets. 

The out-of-door world was very lovely that 
spring morning, and she stole glances at it 
now and then through the little window—de- 
lighting in the fresh green grass and blossom- 
Jaden trees of the tiny yard in front, and watch- 
ing with kindly, human interest the occasional 
passers-by on the road beyond. These last 
were not many, for it was only a quiet village 
road; bat presently there passed a team with 
an unusual load—a large, heavy millstone. 
The driver walked beside it as it moved slowly 
along, and following it a short distance behind 
was another person, whom Jemima scanned 


more closely—a man some thirty-three or four | 


vears of age, medium sized, bronzed and 
bearded, and dressed in a plain suit of gray. 
There was nothing very remarkable in his ap- 


pearance ; nevertheless, he was a personage of 


some interest to the villagers as being the new | 


The former | 


owner of the mill over the hill. 
owner had failed to make it profitable, and 
for a year or two it had stood idle. When, 
therefore, it was known that it had been sold, 
and was to be repaired and put in running 
order, there was a variety of opinions and some 
shaking of heads among the sages of the little 
place. There were some who carried, their 
disinterested kindness so far as to inform the 
new comer that it ‘wouldn't pay,” be would 
**sink money,” &e, Yo allof which Cade 
Barclay listened good-naturedly, answering but 


itself over the problem when a small speci- 
men of the canme race presented itself to 
view, and Teddy caught it up. 

“This is my dog; he came to live with us 
without nobody askin’ him. Aunt Jem don't 
like him much ‘cause he ain't a Newfounder ; 
he’s a rat terror.” ‘ 

“Ah! is he?” said Mr. Barclay, becoming 
suddenly interested. **Such an animal is very 
useful about a mill sometimes, where there 
are a great many rats and mice. I wouldn't 
mind giving five dollars for him, if you were 
willing to let him go. Would you sell him 
for that?” 

“Yes, Sir,” answered Teddy, promptly ; 
and a bill was pressed into the little palm, and 
the dog transferred to its new owner. 

Miss Jemima viewed this proceeding rather 
doubtfully ;jstill, as she was not consulted in 
the matter, and the gentleman appeared as 
much interested in the bargain as ‘Teddy him- 
self, she did not quite see how to interfere. 
‘The dog might be valuable ; she really did not 
know. Mr. Barclay seemed wonderfully well 
satisfied himself, and held fast to his purchase 
as if it were a rare prize, while he jeanne 
with Miss Jemima the removal of the ponder- 
ous ornament from the front yard. 

‘You will, at least, let me come and help 
put this garden into order,” he said, as he 
turned away—a proposition she could not 
readily have declined, even if he had given 
her a chance to do so, which he did not. 

“Now, Aunt Jem, now you can have a bon- 
net; and not an old smoked one, either,” said 
Teddy. 

And Aunt Jem did have a new bonnet—a 
pretty white chip, with fresh, spring-like green 
ribbons, that it seemed a positive luxury to 
her to put on. You would think a respectable 
bonnet could scarcely be purchased for so 
smalla sum. Mr. Barclay had entertained 
some fears on that subject too, though he lad 
offered as high as he had dared for the dog ; 
but he was perfectly satisfied when he saw her 
come into church the next Sunday, leading 
Rob and ‘Teddy. Was she to blame for en- 
joying the whole Service better because of 
those soft, becoming ribbons that framed her 
pretty brown hair and quiet face? No; she 
did not think about the bonnet; she only felt 
it; but when she was at home again, slowly 
untying the strings before her litlte mirror, 
she whispered softly to herself, **1 do believe 
the Great Love that blesses all our lives cares 
for our happiness even in such little things as 
these, else all this wouldn't have happened so 
strangely.” 

It took a good many evenings to get those 
flower-beds into perfect order again, but Mr. 
Barclay persevered in his work with praise- 
worthy fidelity ; and having bestowed so much 
labor upon them, it was natural that he should 
feel a more than ordinary interest in them, 
and visit them frequently all through the sum- 
mer. There were many happy evenings spent 
in the tiny moonlit portico, with the conversa- 
tion wandering to deeper than floral subjects ; 
and he learned to look upon that spot as a 
little haven of peace, and gentle, thoughtful, 
unselfish Aunt Jem as the pleasantest of com- 
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little, except with bis frank, sunny smile, and | 


then went steadily on his way, apparently 
quite undisturbed by their predictions. 

Of the merits of the question or the man Je- 
mina knew nothing; but there was a quiet, 
resolute air about him, a certain’ self-relience 
and determination betraying itself even in his 
firm, quick step as he passed, that gave her 
the impression that he saw quite as clearly 
into his own affairs as others could see for him, 
and made her fancy that she should trust his 
judgment as soon as that of the wisest of 
them all. The road wound around the little 
house, and up over the hill at the back of the 
garden, so that the great wheel and its owner 
disappeared from her view at the front win- 
dow while she was still thinking of them. So 
little that was new came to disturb the serenity 
of the place that it was not marvelous that 
the people indulged in spec ulations concern, 
ing this enterprise, or that Jemima, in her 
nook, should feel interest in it. ILer 
meditations were still tending in that direction, 
when suddenly there came a rushing, rolling 
sound, a crashing as of breaking bushes, a 


some 


done credit to two Indians, and then something 
struck the corner of the house so heavily as to 
make it all jar and tremble. 

Jemima sprang to her feet, and was out at 
the door in an instant. The boys were cer- 
tainly not killed; she saw that at a glance ; 
neither were they injured in lung or limb, for 
the shouting and gesticulating were wild and 


furious. 

‘*Aunt Jem! Oh, Aunt Jem, look! Just 
look !” 

Aunt Jem did look—at the broken back 


fence, leveled currant-bushes, flattened flower- 
beds, and last at the front vard, where re- 
posed the cause of all the mischicf—the large 
millstone. 

“It comed tumbling the hill right down on 
to our back yard, and some of the fence was 
there besides the currant-bushes, and Rob 
and me we yelled, you'd better believe ! lu- 
cidly explained the astonished Teddy. 

“It is amercy you were not killed,” began 
Aunt Jem’s trembling lips: but Rob inter- 
rupted her with another vociferons **Oh, look!” 
and pointed to a brisk bonfire that was spring- 
ing up in front of them. Jemima’s bleaching 


apparatus had been overturned, and the coals | 


emptied out of the pan bad set the barrel in a 
blaze. A bucket or two of water soon extin- 
guished the fire; but alas for the bonnet! it 
was wofully blackened instead of whitened, 
and burned beyond all possibility of making 
over. 

The group gathered about the ruins in dis- 
may, for the children were quick to detect 
the look of trouble in Aunt Jem’s face, and 
even they understood the case well enough to 
know that articles destroyed were not always 
easily replaced. : 

**No one hurt, I hope?” said a voice just 
beside them—a manly voice, though a trifle 
hurried and anxious. 

Jemima looked up, met the kindly, ques- 
tioning glance of a pair of blue eyes, and re- 
cognized Mr. Barclay. She started a little, 
not having noticed his approach, but she an- 
swered, promptly, ‘‘No, Sir; no one hurt in 
the least.” 

“Really, [don’t know how such an accident 
could have happened,” he remarked, as if 
even yet bewildered by the affair. ‘‘There 
must have been some carelessness in loading 
the stone, I suppose ; for when we were part 
way up the hill the wagon tilted a little, and 
the stone slipped off and came crashing down. 
Its force was mostly spent before it reached 
your place, but I see it has done damage 
enough as it is;” and a swift, comprehensive 
glance swept flower-beds and broken bushes. 

“Nothing very serious—nothing but what 
a little labor will make right again,” cour- 
ageously and _ politely, responded Miss Jemi- 
ma, noticing the direction his eyes had taken. 

‘No, it won't,” interposed Master Teddy ; 
“cause Aunt Jem’s bonnet what she had ‘a- 
bleachin’ in the barrel is all burned up. It 
was goin’ to be her Sundayest one, too; an’ 
now she can’t go to meetin’ nor nothin’; only 
Vil lend you my hat, Aunt Jem.” : 

‘Hush, hush, Teddy !” whispered Aunt Jem, 
pressing the little fat hand that slid into hers, 
m appreciation of the offered sympathy, 
though her face grew suddenly rosy, and it 
required some effort to betray no discompos- 
ure, ‘No, Sir; there’s not much harm done. 
I am thankful it is no worse. 

‘So am I, Some one might have been 
killed by it,” he anwsered, gravely, stealing a 
curious glance at the charred barrel, mean- 
while, and pondering Teddy’s remark. Not 
very well versed in millinery matters was Cade 
Barclay. A sister he had never had, and his 
mother had been dead now nearly a year. 
Where the neat, Quaker-like bonnets she had 
worn during her lifetime came from it never 
had occured to him to inquire: but he felt tol- 
erably(certain that they had not been conjured 
out of a barrel in the back yard. He knew 
that there were places where such articles 


were sold, and fancied that most ladies 
bought them. Brewing them at home, in bar- 


rels, over a fire struck him as rather an orig- 
inal plan, and he strongly suspected, ‘Teddy's 
lament taken into account, that it indicated a 
shortness of funds. He was very sorry for 
the mischief his rolling stone had caused, and 
this particular part of it seemed the most diffi- 
cult to remedy. 

‘You must let me compensate as far as 
vossible for the trouble I have caused you,” 
e began; but Miss Jemima so quickly and 
decidedly declared the injury of no conse- 
quence that there was nothing more to be 
said, His honest heart was still perplexing 





| scream from Rob and Teddy that would have | 





panions. So it happened that when the au- 
tumn came he had won her consent to his 
taking care of her tlower-beds and buying 
her new bonnets always. 

Aunt Hester, who, like many another wor- 
thy lady, was an unconscious worshipper of suc- 
Cess, greatly approved of Mr. Barclay . She 
was very gracious in her commendation of the 
new arrangement, remarking, with an unwont- 
ed attempt at facetiousness, that she did not 
know that she could ‘ever believe again that 
rolling stones gather no moss,” 


Laties’ Lortfalio. 


THE BASHFUL LOVER. 





Ah, well! John came to-night and stood 
For full an hour beside the bars 


And we two watched between the trees 
Phe gliromer of the moon and stars, 
Jobo acted very strange, I Uhins 


! wish | knew the reason why; 
I really thought he meant to say 
Something, to might 


z eRIdes ¥ l-bye 





John’s coming here quite often now; 

I'm sure | don’t know why he ehould 
Although my «faster Mary says 

It’s talked about the neighborhood 
That he is making love to m« 

Phe strangest thing Lever heard; 
For if it’s true, how queer it ts 

That John has never said a word, 
Ah, well! Lehouldn’t care so much 

if John himself had told me so; 
For then he might have said it 

iy his own account, you Roow 
But he's «0 bashful, I believe 

He'd never dare to speak out plain, 
I hop “ll nmaster courage up, 

And try it, when he comes again, 


cannot be that i'm to blame 
I'm sure I’ve helped him all I could 
I've always met him at the bars 
And talked as any woman would 
That had a lover whom ebe liked, 
And waited with her heart agiow 
For him to brenk the subject first, 
And then how quick she'd let him know! 





But John, hi 
Just ae he has for twelve montha past; 
I’ve thought sometimes it looked as thoug! 

Id have to speak myself, at last 
I'm bound that be shall know the 


keeps a coming till, 


: truth, 
And now, re ved, T cannot wait 
For him to find it out himself; 
And so, next time, I'll try my fate. 









YOUTH, LOVE AND HOPE. 

They were now also part of the great circle 
of newly wedded bliss, which, involving the 
whole land during the season of bridal-tours, 
may be said to show richest and fairest at Ni- 
agara, like the costly jewel of a precious ring. 
The place 1s, in fact, almost abandoned to bri- 
dal couples, and any one out of his honey- 
moon is in some degree an alien there, and 
must discern a certain inmmodesty in his intru- 
Is it for his profane eyes to look upon 
all that blushing and trembling joy? A man 
of any sensibility must desire to veil his face, 
and, bowing his excuses to the collective rap- 
ture, take the first train for the wicked outside 
world to which he belongs. Everywhere he 
sees brides and brides. ‘Three or four, with 
the benediction still upon them, come down in 
the same car with him; he hands her travelling 
shawl after one as she springs from the omni- 
bus into her husband's arms; there are two or 
three walking back and forth with their new 
lords upon the porch of the hotel; at supper 
they are on every side of him, and he fer Is 
himself suffused, as it were, by a roseate at- 
mosphere of youth, and love, and hope. At 
breakfast it is the same, and then, in all his 
wanderings about the place, he encounters 
them. They are of all manners of beauty, 
fair and dark, slender and plump, tall and 
short; but they are all beautiful with the radi- 
ance of loving and being loved. Now, if ever 
in their lives, they are charmingly dressed, 
and ravishing toilets take the willing eye from 
the objects of interest. How high the heels 
of the pretty boots; how small the tender- 
tinted gloves ; how electrical the flutter of the 
skirts! What is Niagara to these 
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sion. 


snowy 
things ? 

The place perpetually renews itself in the 
glow of love as long as the summer lasts. 
The moon which is elsewhere so often of 
wormwood, or of the ordinary green cheese 
at the best, is of lucent honey there from the 
first of June to the last of October; and this 
isa great charm in Niagara. I think with 
tenderness of all the lives that have opened so 
fairly there; the hopes that have reigned in 
the giad young hearts; the measureless tide 
of joy that ebbs and flows with the arriving 
and departing trains. Elsewhere there are 
carking cares of buginess and of fashion, 
there are age, and sorrow, and heartbreak ; 
but here only youth, faith, rapture. I kiss my 
hand to Niagara for that reason, and would I 
were a poet for quarter of an hour.—W. /). 
Howells, in the Atlantic Monthly for October. 
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TOWEL COSTUMES. 

The great novelty in travelling-dresses are 
the Baden-Baden towel costumes, that are Jit- 
erally made of the rough brown bath towel- 
ing, which we know better as Turkish. One 
of these suits was made in the,form of a polon- 
aise, body and skirt m one, very bouffante at 
the back, the sleeves rather of a large coat- 
sleeve form, trimmed round and down the 
front, round the neck and skirt, with, four or 
five cross-cut bands of chocolate-colored cam- 
brie, the petticoat being of the same cambric, 
made with a succession of flounces; and, 
strange as it may seem, there was nothing at 
all ou/re in the appearance, but it was rather 
warm and heavy. Various other species of 
towelling are now converted into polonaises, 
and worn over bright-colored petticoats. 
That useful material, chambertin, a kind of 
canvas cloth of a dark-brown holland color, is 
very much sold for travelling dresses for im- 
mediate wear, where no warmth is required. 
Among the prettiest style or make is the fol- 
lowing: A skirt long enough to touch the 
ground, with a straight-cut flounce from the 
knee put on in box plaits; at the edge of this 
a narrow cross-cut flounce, edged with white 
lace; the tunic trimmed with white narrow 


lace, and made to tie up the back, which is so” 


easy for packing; a semi-tight-fitting jacket, 
the basques cut up in tabs, edged round with 
crossway tucks of the material laid on with 
piping, and edged top and bottom with lace. 
srown hollands are always useful for travel- 
ing; they are made just now mostly with flat 
crossway tucks, and piped at the top, and are 
very easily washed and packed. Nearly all 
the jackets of such costumes are semi-tight- 
fitting. I have also seen several made with 
flounces to the waist, and over this a loose 
jacket, the basques cut in square tabs, and a 
ruching of the holland all round, edged both 
sides with lace. Still the polonaise is the 
fashion of the year; and whether for travel- 
ing dresses or anything else, is most worn. 
Serges, for Scotland and anywhere where 
warmth is required, are still much in request, 
especially black. I have seen several trimmed 
with bands of the same, piped with red, and 
worn over a red petticoat; other black ones 
are trimmed with very broad black Russian 
braid and fringe. One of the old shade of 
naval blue I saw trimmed round the skirt and 
tunic with four rows of inch-wide braid, with 
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loops of the same close together under the 
bottom and above the top row; an inexpen- 
sive and very effective style. Most of the 
jackets are made loose, po the bodies under 
them so arranged that they can be worn with 
with or without them as they may be required. 
Poplin costumes for travelling are most fashion- 
able; so are the woolen poplins, and nearly 
all these are trimmed with crossway folds 
piped at the top. The shades in woolen pop- 


.lins are very pretty, particularly the grays, 


and slate colors, and buffs. Mohairs are very 
much improved this season, especially what 
are called the lustre mohairs, which are very 
bright, and wear better than anything. Pret- 
ty costumes of narrow-striped black and 
white mohairs can be easily made by people 
having sewing-machiges, as most of them are 
trimmed with black woolen poplin, stitched on 
in crossway bands. Twilled mohairs and 
bareges, (a new, thick, useful woolen mate- 
rial,) in two shades of brown, and black and 
gray, are stylish and useful.—(Queen. 








THE FALSE EDUCATION OF OUR 
DAUGHTERS. 


The English nobleman who sends to Paris 
for his daughter’s dresses is reasonably cer- 
tain that he, and his daughter’s husband after 
him, can continue sending, and that in the 
training of his child he is fostering no habit 
which cannot be rightfully indulged in. The 
American kndws, if he knows anything, that 
the habits of luxury in which his child is 
reared unfit her for the duties of the life to 
which she will in all likelihood be called— 
that he cannot hope that his family wealth can 
long survive him, any more than that his 
daughter will love a man to whom that wealth 
will be unimportant. Experience and obser- 
vation alike tell him that wealth in this coun- 
try rarely continues in a family three genera- 
tions, and that at any time he may find him- 
self a poor man again, Yet he regulates his 
life and that of his children as if his wealth 
and theirs were assured forever, and as 
though the habits of a lifetime were to be 
broken like wisps of straw. His daughters 
are not fit to marry any but the rich men they 
experience so much difliculty in finding, and a 
man of moderate means is careful to avoid 
asking them to change their habits of life. 
There are few sadder pictures than the one 
we see when some such woman of braver 
heart than most of ber sex chooses the portion 
of a poor man’s love and vainly seeks to adapt 
herself to a life of which she has hitherto 
known nothing. The habits of her girlhood 
bind her like strong fetters, her ignorance of 
domestic duties weighs her to the earth, the 
loss of social position or the fevered efforts 
she makes to support it wear out her life in 
bitter repinings, until her health gives way 
and she dies, leaving her faults to vex the 
world in her children, and her virtues undis- 
covered save by the husband, who hides from 
himself all else of her memory.—Lippincott’s 
Magazine for October, 


lnisu Portin.—Beyond doubt there are 
few materials so thoroughly becoming to a wo- 
man as Irish poplin. It falls in soft massive 
folds, and has no disagreeable rustle; but 
rather that soft frou-frou about which the 
French novelist goes into raptures when he de- 
scribes the gracious movements of his hero- 
ine. ‘The brilliant colors are varied and nu- 
merous as the tints on a painter's palette, and 
afford a extended that 
every complexion may find its most becoming 
color. There are tender Spring-like greens 
for the too florid cheek of the matron, tur- 
quoise blue for the rose bloom of girlhood, 
delicious French grays and pearly shades of 
every degree for the bride of mature years, 
or the young bride’s mother, and a sliding 
seale of the rubies, amethysts, and maroons 


choice of hues so 
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which are just now so fashionable ; 
those who desire to exhibit their lovalty or 


nationality, there are- tartans of every clan, | 


Of the economy of the fabric it is almost need- 
less to speak. It is alike on both sides, has 


none of that ‘up and down” about 


while for | 
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of the best things in our new civilization, 
What attention, prudence and energy are re- 
quired to send a single letter or paper safely 
to its destination from the moment of reading 
the address to the moment of delivering it to 
the rightful applicant! Sometimes a small 
blunder proves the perfection of the organiza- 
tion that committed it. Thus a member of 
our staff received this morning, from England, 
a Boston newspaper of July 27, that had been 
directed illegibly to an American village at 
which he was spending a few weeks. It had 
gone to England to a town of the same name, 
where the mistake was seen, the paper was re- 
turned to London, and from London sent to 
its right destination.—N. Y. Krening Post. 





POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 

The Philadelphia Ledger has the following 
on the superstitions so current among a class 
of people, in which the moon plays a promi- 
nent part : 

The moon has much to answer for, in the 
fortunes and misfortunes of superstitious peo- 
ple. There are, to this day, those who will 
not butcher pigs while the moon is waning, 
lest the pork should shrink in boiling; nor 
plant secdsin the ‘down sign,” lest they 
should not come up. People will look at the 
profile of the new moon and pronounce oracu- 
larly whether the menth is to be dry or wet. 
A certain magical importance is given to the 
state of the weather when the moon *‘changes :" 
that is to say, when the almanac marks the 
quarter, as if the moon were not changing all 
the time. In small and primitive seaport 
towns, it is verily believed that while the tide 
is rising a sick person cannot di¢, and that life 
will not go till it ebbs out with the tide. 

To revert again to the moon, the word 
“lunatic,” of universal application to insane 
persons, is only a politer form of moonstruck ; 
the moon having been once held answerable 
for all dementia. Herbs for medical purposes 
were once gathered with great care at certain 
times in the moon’s age. Southey, in one of 
his books, has preserved an account of ancient 
superstition, viz,: that warts on the hand 
could be cured by washing them in the moon- 
shine in a silver basin; that: is, going through 
the form of washing without water in the 
moonlight. And, speaking of warts and ex- 
crescences recalls the fact that to this day many 
people will affirm that they have had warts 
removed by ‘‘pow-wowing,” which means the 
muttering of some senseless jargon over them. 


BATTLE-FIELD OF LUNDY’S LANE. 

They have a sort of tower of observation 
built on the battle-ground, which was in charg: 
of an old Canadian militia-man, who had 
helped his countrymen to be beaten in the 
fight. ‘This hero gave me a simple and unin- 
telligible account of the battle, asking me first 
if 1 had ever heard of Gen, Scott, and adding 
without flinching that here he got his earliest 
laurels. Ile seemed to go just so long te 
every listener, and nothing could stop him 
short, SU I fell into a revery until he came t 
anend. It was hard to remember, that sweet 
summer morning, when the sun shone, and the 
birds sang, and the music of a piano and a 
girl’s voice rose from a bowery cottage near, 
that all the pure air had once been tainted 
with battle-smoke, that the peaceful fields had 
been planted with cannon, instead of potatoes 
and corn, and that where the cows came dow: 
the farmer’s lane, with tinkling bells, the 
shock of armed men had befallen, The blu: 
and tranquil Ontario gleamed far away, and 
far away, rolled the beautiful land, with farm- 
houses, fields and woods, and at the foot ot 
the tower lay the pretty village. ‘The battle 
of the past seemed only a vagary of my own, 
but how could I doubt the warrior at my el 
bow ?—grieved though I was to find that 
habit of strong drink had the better of his ut 
terance that morning. My driver explained 
afterwards that persons visiting the field wer 


commonly so much pleased with the « iptain’s 


| eloquence that they kept the noble old soldier 
| ina brandy-and-water rapture throughout the 


which | 


} dressmakers complain when making up figured | 








siiks, and will look bright to the last hour of 

its wear. 

turer, Irish Poplins wear too well; they out- 

last every other material used 

dresses, and are a real boon to the economic. 
Belgravia, 





General Miscellany. 


From Harper's Magazine for October 
DOLORES, 


BY ANNIE CHAMBERS KETCHUM, 





In beauty fairer far 
Than the divinest dream of him who drew 
Che stately Kos guiding up the biue 

Her gemmed aud golden car. 


From the duek realm of night 
Comes forth the radiant morning, brushing back 
‘The clouds like blossoms from her rosy track 
With diamond dews bedight, 


The priestly mocking-lird 
Wakens the gros beak with his early hymn, 
And down the slopes, and through the woodlands dim, 


Sweet, holy sounds are beard 





Her gold-enameled bella 

! tall campanula rings; ‘mid daisic 

‘The lithe slim phalaris Naunts his pennons bright 
(Ver all the 


4 white 
grassy swells, 


‘s breath divine 

imine censera swing; 
the darkling epring 

turtions shine 


The benzolr 
Bplees the air; the 
Among the ferns beside 

‘The mailed nas 








The brown bees come and go; 
Hi« cheerful tune the lo 
While the quick drage 


Darts flashing to ane 


Pomegranates, golden-brown 





Thr Acticate nectar through each rifted rind; 
An ly witches’ feather on the wine 
Comes siowly riding down 
The gray cicada sing 
Drowsily amid th’ acacia’. feathery leaves 
\round her web the caterpillar weaves 
The last wh sil rings 
October silently 
Hix pleasant work fultile with busy hands, 
While, cheering him, floats o’er the shining sands 
he murmur of the sea. 
Deep in the shady dell 
The cowherd, whistiing at hia own rade will 
Lists, with bared head, as from the distant bill 


Kings out St. Michael's } 


‘alling, with warning lips, 
and maid, albeit the south winds blow 


To mb the height, and i 





1 pray forthem that go 
Down to the sea in «li ps. 
The fishers in the boat«, 
Mending their nets with murmurous song and noise, 
Rtop suiden, as Dolores’ silver voice 





From the gray chapel floats, 


They think how, o’er the bay, 
The sailor bridegroom, from her white arms torn, 
Sailed in the haze and gold Michaelmas morn 
One year ago to-day. 


Then, rocking with the tide 
They reckon up the news of yesterday, 
And count what time to-day within the bay 
The home-bound ship may ride, 
Dreaming, the long night hours, 
Of white sails coming o'er the tossing deep, 
At dawn this morniog from her strange, glad sJeep 
Bhe rose to gather flowers, 


Cups honeyed to the brim 
And fruits, and brilliant grasses, and the atems 
Of myrties, with their waxen diadems, 

To offer unto him, 


Beside the chapel porch, 

The Ghoria ended, lingering now, she turns 

‘To look, aa on the brightening spire cross burns 
Phe morning's golden torch: 


Then sees, with sober glee, 

The swift prophetic sea-gulls flying south, 

Far out beyond the landlocked harbor’s mouth, 
Into the open sea, 


“Steady, thou freshening breeze,” 
Her dark eyes say as o'er the sparkling main 
She gazes; “steady, till thou bring again 
The ship trom distant seas ; 


“So, ere his golden wine 

The setting sun adown the valley pour 

Dear eyes may watch with me, beside the door, 
The autumn day decline.” 


© breeze | O sea-birds white ! 

Ye may not bring her from that rocky coast 

The stranded ship—nor wrest the tempest-tossed 
From the black billow’s might; 


But when she wearily 
Shall pray for comfort, of that country tell 
Where ail the lost are crowned with asphodel, 
And there is no more sea, 





OFFICE AS A SOCIAL 

POWER. 

We have hardly begun to appreciate the 
worth of the post oflice as an agency in civili- 
zation, ‘The quantity of mail matter carried 
in the course of a year through our country 
and the world is astonishing, and every year 
the wonder grows; for more letters, papers, 
pamphlets, books and packages of all kinds 
are constantly sent by post, and every reduc- 
tion in the rates of postage swells the amount 
sent. Nations, indeed, differ much from each 
other in this respect, as families and individu- 
als do. Thus, by the last accounts that met 
our eye, the number of letters sent by mail to 
each inhabitant of Russia averages but .023, 
dr not three letters to one hundred persons, 
while in England the average to each person 
was over twenty, or more than eight hundred 
times as many as to each Russian, In Great 
Britain the following figures show the amount 
of letter-carriage : 

1862. 1863. 1864. 
Whole namber, 605 47 mill’n, 642.33 mill’n, 674.03 


THE POST 





To each person, 21.4 22.3 23.6 
Stamped papers, 45.05 45.15 45.41 


‘Tons weight, 11.85 thous. 12,19 thous, 13.33 thous. 

It seems that our rough and free North 
American sends more letters on the average 
than what are called cultivated Europeans. 
We count over seven letters to each person, 
while Europe averages only between five and 
six letters; Prussia numbering 6.9, France 
7.8, Belgium 5.1, Spain 3.74, Austria 2.45, 
Sweden, with all its schools, only 1.85. The 
Swiss in 1859 sent 26,800,000 letters, and in- 
crease the number by more than a million a 
year. 

What effect on personal friendship, family 
affection, business interests, public spirit and 
human fellowship must come from all this cor- 
respondence! What fidelity and intelligence 
are trained and called out by the post office 
serve! This service, which is so decidedly 





For the interests of the manufac- | 


for ladies’ | 


| throne of Celtic 


his memory 

bloodier and lhoodie 

the number of 
” 


Hlowells, in the 


season, there by ore atly refreshing 
and making the battle 
season advanced and 
increased,—W.  D. 


October. 


as the 
visitors 
, * 
Atlantic Monihly foi 
anioes = . 


THE LAST KING OF IRELAND. 


(Connor, of the ancient line of 
was the last king who sat on the 
Ireland. Ilis character and 
exploits are pannte d with no flattering hand by 
the monkish writers, who longed for his de- 


Roderic 
Connaught, 


| struction, or later historians, who have written 


in the interest of the Roman Church. 


| 


All the 
crimes and woes of a fated (Edipus are attrib- 
uted to the unhappy king who ventured to 
strike a last blow for the freedom of Ireland, 
who resisted with obdurate patriotism the steel- 
clad legions of the pope and Henry II., and 
who more than once seems to have been on 
the eve of afinal triumph. It is said that Rod 
eric was thrown in chains by his father, who 
feared his savage temper, that he put out the 


| eyes of his two brothers, and that he wasted 


} turned against the foe. 


in civil feuds the forces thet should have bee: 
He seems, indeed, to 


| have wanted prudence, and too often to hav 
| been deceived by the treacherous arts of Der 





modern and so cosmopolitan, is probably one 


mot and the priests. Yet one cannot avoid 
reviewing with sympathy the story of the un- 
happy monarch whose disastrous reign was at 
least marked by a sincere patriotism, an 
whose misfortunes were never merited by bis 
treachery or his servile fear. Amidst his sav- 
age wilds and ancestral wilds the O’Connor, 
terrified by novel dangers, assailed by the 
most powerful monarch of the age, exposed to 
the anathemas of the Italian Church, surround- 
ed by traitors, and scarcely safe from the in 

trigues of his own sons or his ambitious rivals, 
still maintained a spirit not unworthy of that 
long line of patriotic chiefs of whom he was 
destined to be the last; and it is a graceful 
trait in the character of Roderic that he strove 
once more to revive, by liberal endowments, 
the famous college of Armagh, as if conscious 
that Ireland could only hope to secure its free- 


ral education of its people.— 





dom by a gem 
From ** The ¢ onquest of Ireland,” by huge ne 


Lawrence, in’ Harper's Magazine for October. 


A NEVADA SILVER MINE. 

I put on an old suit of clothes, and, with the 
Superintendent of the Crown Point Mine, 
dropped suddenly down a perpendicular shaft 
1000 feet the earth. The temperature 
was at more than one hundred degrees Fab- 
renheit, and the miners were sweltering at 
their labor like the workmen in a rolling mill 
The only air they get to breathe is forced 
down in air pumps from above, and with the 
best appliances the thermometer rarely goes 
beyond 100 degrees, and from that to 110 and 
sometimes 120, IT asked the superintendent 
how men could stand it to work in such a tem- 
peratire. ‘They have to stand it,” said he. 
“Sometimes a fellow faints and has to be 
hoisted up, but generally they sweat it 
through.” Is it not unhealthy?” I asked. 
“On the contrary it seems to be very healthy. 
Men are rarely sick who work in the mines, 
and they are never troubled with the ordinary 
colds that so annoy us poor devils 
ground.” ‘*What wages do they get?” 
**Four dollars a day.” ‘*How many hours do 
they work?” ‘Eight hours at atime. There 
are three relays in every twenty-four hours, 
and the work goes on day and night without 
stopping.’ ‘*How much further do you sup- 
pose this vein goes?” **I don’t know, but the 
probabilities are that we shall never be able to 
reach the end of it.” **And it grows warmer 
the further you go?” ‘Yes, warmer and 
warmer.” —Correspondent N.Y. Tribune. + 


mio 


above 





SuMMER Sunowers.—Summer showers fre- 
quently overtake persons and ‘*wet them to 
the skin ;”" it is then safer to walk steadily and 
rapidly on, until the clothes become dry again, 
than to stop under a shelter and remain there 
still until the storm is over. If home is 
reached while the clothing is yet wet, take 
some hot drink instantly, a pint or more; go 
to the kitchen fire, remove every garment, rub 
the whole body with a coarse towel or flannel, 
put on woolen underclothing, get into bed, 
wrap up warm, and take another hot drink; 
then go to sleep, if at night; if in the day- 
time, get up in an hour, dress, and be active 
for the remainder of the day. Suppose you 
sit still in the damp clothing; in a few min- 
utes chilliness is observed, the cold ‘‘strikes 
in,” and next morning there is a violent cold, 
or an attack of pleurisy or pneumonia, which, 
if not fatal in a week, often requires weeks 
and months and weary years to get rid of. 
The short, sharp rule should be, if the cloth- 
ing gets wet, change instantly. or work or 
walk actively, briskly, until perfectly dry.— 
Hall's Journal of Health. Se 





Ancient Hemtooms. — Colonel J. Ware 
Butterfield of Concord has lately, through the 
death of an aunt, come into possession of four 
tablespoons of silver, formerly the property of 
General Israel Putnam, of revolutionary fame. 
At the close of the war General Putnam took 
the silver he had received as pay for his ser- 
vices, and had it made into spoons, and these 
four are apart of them. They are about 
eight inches long, each of them weighing two 
ounces, troy weight, and were made entirely 
by hammering. They are perfectly plain, and 
somewhat more slender in the handle than 
spoons of modern make. hey are marked 
with an oval on the handles with letters of 
primitive style, “I. P.” **B, D.”—the latter 
standing for Betsy Dana, the maiden name of 
Mrs, Putnam. The deceased aunt of Colonel 
Butterfield was a great grand-daughter of 
General Putnam, and inherited these spoons 
in such & manner as to cause no doubt of their 
being of the historic value claimed for them. 





Apvice Concerninc tHe Cuorera.—All 
that the householder can do when the cholera 
comes, is, first, to thoroughly clean out his 
cistern; secondly, to boil and then filter 


through a charcoal filter every drop of water 
used for drinking purposes; and, thirdly, as 
far as in him lies, to keep a healthy habit and 
acheerful mind. All these precautions are 
simple matter of absolute necessity. Cisterns 
are, unless frequently cleaned out, positive 
reservoirs of impurity, filth, poison, and dis- 
ease. Nothing will cleanse foul water but 
boiling and filtering 1t. 


len #xp SNow.—The capricious climate of 
England is a great deduction from the advan- 
tages of its insular position. It has been 
happily exempt thus far from the ravages of 
contending armies, but it forms a sort of bat- 
tle-ground upon which the cast wind from the 
Russian steppes, and the west wind from the 
Atlantic, strive for mastery. A change of 
wind from northeast to southwest causes with- 
in a few hours a change of thirty degrees in 
temperature, and converts frozen snow into 
black mud.—/ondon Spectator. . 





Rivertisements, 


te-THE BEST AGENTS WANTED. 


Destined to be the Standard Bible Commentary 


in America. 
The Unabridged and Enlarged Edition of 
DR. WILLIAM SMITIV’S 


Dictionary of the Bible. 


HE ORIGINAL ENGLISIT EDITION 
reproduced without mutilation, text and flustra 
tion complete, with manifold textual errors corrected, 
and important additions made under the direction of 
the two Most compeTeNT Ediwors in America, HO 
RATIO B, HACKETT, D. D., and EZRA ABBOT, 
LL. D. 
In four volumes, §vo. Cloth, $26.00. Sheep, $30.00 
Half moreceo, 335.00, Half calf, extra, $56 00 
The work is sold by subscription, and Agents are 
reminded that this work is BEYOND COMPI 10N, and 
that it requires no argument to prove its claim when a 
person has made up his mind to get the BEST book on 
the subject. 
Single purchasers can obtain the work by applying 
direct to the publishers, 


HURD AND HOUGHTON, 
13 Astor Place, New York; 


THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, 


Bwit 





Cambridge, Mass. 


PEAR TREES! PEAR TREES! 


( NE, TWO, THREE AND FOUR YEAR* 
old. S180 to #400 per thousand, Nocharg 





for detiv in New York City. Nursery stock of all 
kinds. Nurerery established in 1791 ; 
4w3s KING & MURRAY, Flushing, N.Y. 


SOPER, AMES & CO., 


2 INDIA ST., BOSTON, 


AND 


COTTON SEED MEAL. 


Swot 





WILL 


ontains re 


be mailed to any address FREE 
liable descriptions of hundreds of Farms and Country 
Houses, which are offered for eale by 
HENDERSON & CO., 24 Tremont Row 


BREECH LOADING 


DOUBLE GUNS!! 


i, RECFIVED A FINE LOT OF 
’ low priced Breecn all w t 
nd « 0 bore 


LOADING GUNS © 


BOOK FOR FAKM BL fg op 


Boston, S4tf 





‘ on ) res. 2 >on ha me Muzzi 
Louding ghtly shop worn at very low prices 
WILLIAM READ & SONS, 
4wi6 13° Faneuil Hall Square, Boston. 





SESSIONS & KNOX’S 
Patent Hard Steel Plows. 
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irther add 
MADE ONLY BY 
AMES PLOW COMPANY 
WAREHOUSES 
Quincy Hall, Boston, and 
53 Beekman St., New York. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, 
S4tf 
CHERRY TREES. 
APPLES, PEACHES, PLUMS AND A 
ill Lineot’ Nursery Stock. 








rhe following Catalogues will be sent on application 
No, 1.—Desecriptive Catalogue of Fruit Department. 

No, 2.— ‘ “of Ornamental Dep't 
No. 3.—Wholeeale for Nurserymen and Deal 
ers HOOPES, BRO & THOMAS 
d4teopoT = Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. 


A PROFITABLE BUSINESS! 


by taking an Agency for any town 1 


the U.&8., for 


The Long-Looked for Masterpiece—-The Crown- 
ing Work of his Life. 


Henry Ward Beecher’s 


JESUS 
CHRIST. 


on ea 1 
KD & CU..27 Park Place, N. Y.; 1 
hoston, Mass., or 170 State St., Chicag 


THE WEED 
“Family Favorite” 
SEWING 
MACHINES 


Are the MOST POPULAR i: 
the market, because they are 
capable of executing a great 
er variety of work with few 
changes and lees superfluow 
attachments than any other 


Sure to outsell oy 








mact extet nee, 
“BHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT 
JUSTING 1 
Can be purchased and payments made in 
SMALL MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS, 
Keliable Agenta wanted on commission and other 
wise. For terms, deseriptive circulars, and samples of 
work, address or apply to 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


419 Washington Street. 
JAS. I. FOWLER, Agent. 





CEI LE,” “SELF-AD 





ly8 


TINEGAR-HOW MADE--OF CIDER, 
Vine, or Sorgo, in 10 houra. F. SAGE, Crom 
well, Conn. ome 
I IFLES, SHOT-GUNS, 

» Gun Material. Write for Price 
WESTERN GUN WOKKs, 
Guns, Revolvers, &c., bought 
wanted 


REVOLVERS. 
List, to GREA‘’ 
Pitteburgh, Pa. Arm) 
or traded for, Agent 
6m3u0 
Py A MONTIT! EMPLOYMENT! 
$1 opt i Extra lnducementa! A premium HORSE 
and WAGON for Agents, Werdesire to employ agents 
for a term of seven years, to sell the Buckeye $20.0 
Shuttle Sewing Machine. It makes a stitch alike or 
both sides, and is the best low priced, licensed machine 
in the world. W. A. HENDERSON & CO., Cleveland, 
Qhio, or St. Louis, Mo. ly3 


THE HISTORY OF ALL THE 


RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS 
( F THE WORLD, COMPRISING THI 
origin and condition of the VAktous Seets 07 
CURISTIANS, Jews and Mohammedans, as well aa Pa 
gan forms of religion in the different countries of the 
earth, with Sketches of the Founder#of various Relig 
ioux Sects, from the best authorities, by Vincent L 
Milner, With an appendix by Rev. J. Newton Brown 
D.D., Editor of “Kneyclopwdia of Religious Know! 
edge.” Agents wanted everywhere. The most libera 
commission paid. For full particulars address BRAD 
LEY & CO., 66 N. 4th St., Philadelphia. 4wie 


SEWING MACHINES. | 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 


SEWING MACHINES, 
WEED FAMILY FAVORITE, 
WHEELER & WILSON, 
HOWE, ATNA, 
AMERICAN, &c., &c. 
Bold for small installments as low as $5 per month, o1 
may be paid for in WorK done at home. Vor Circular 
and Terms address, RICE & PECK, 
(SUCCESSORS TO ENGLEY, RICE & PECK.) 
$23 Washington, corner West Bt. 

YOMMONWEALTILD OF MASSACTIU- 

/ BETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE COURT 
‘To the Heirs-at-Law, next of kin, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of LOUIS LELAND, lat 
of Sherborn, in Raid County, widow, deceased, Greet- 
ing: Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be th« 
last will and testament of said deceased has been pre 
sented to said Court, for Probate, by EL1As BULLARD 
of Holliston, in said County, who prays that letters 
testamentary may be issued to him, the executor 
therein named, and that he may be exempt from giving 
a surety or sureties on his bond pursuant to said wil 
and statute; You are hereby cited to appear at a 
Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge in said County 
of Middlesex, on the first Tuesday of October next, at 
nine o'clock before noon, to show cause, if any you 
have, againet the same. And said petitioner is hereby 
directed to give public notice thereof, by publishing 
this citation once a week, for three succeasive weeks, 
in the newspaper called the New ENGLAND FARMER, 
printgl at Borton, the last publication to be two days 
at least, before said Court. 
Witness, WM. A. RICHARDSON, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this twelfth day of September in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and seventy-one. 

Sws7 J. H. TYLER, Register, 





YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
XU SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE COURT 
To the Heire-at-Law and others interested in the estate 
of WILLIAM FISK, late of Holliston in said County, 
deceased, Greeting: Whereas, WILLIAM DANIELS, 
Administrator of the estate of said dec ased, has pre- 
sented to said Court his petition for license to sell so 
much of the real estate of said deceased as will raise 
the sum of seventeen hundred and thirty seven dollars, 
for the payment of debts and charges of administration : 
You are hereby cited to appear At a Probate Court, to 
be holden at Cambridge in said County, on the first 
Tuesday of. October next, at nine o’clock in the fore 
hoon, to show cause, if any you have, against the 
same; and the said William Danieis is ordered to 
serve this citation by publishing the same once a week, 
three weeks successively, in the New ENGLAND FAR_ 
MER & newspaper printed at Boston, the last publica 
tion to be two days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, WM. A. RICHARDSON, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this twelfth day of August in the year one 











thousand eight hundred and seventy-one. 
Sw37 J. H, TYLER, Register, 
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Ask for Helmbold’s. 
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will radically exterminate from the system Be 
Mouth, Sore Head, Bronchitis, Skin Diseases, Salt Khe 
Tumors, Cancerous Affections, Nodes, Kick } 
kinds, Chronic Rheumatism 
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Dytpepsia, and all diseases that have been ertablished in the system for years, 


HELMBOLD’S CATAWBA CRAPE PILLS. 


[From Dispensatory of the Uni 
DIOSMA CRENATA---BUCHIIU 


Provertirs.—Their odor is syong, diffusive and romewhat aromati 


They are given in complaints of the Urinary Organs, eu 
Disease of the Prostate 
! in ita evacuation 
Rheumatiam, Cutaneous Affections and Dropsy. 
HeELMBOLD’s ExTRACcT Buen is used by persons from the ages of 18 to 25, and from 35 to 65, or in the decline 
Bed Wetting in « 
In affections pecuMar to Females the Extract Buchu is unequalled by any other remedy. 
HetmMBoin’s Extract Ruenv has cured every case of Diabetes in which | 
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HELMBOLD’s EXTRACT Bucnw is# Diuretic and Blood-Purifying, and curce all diseases arising from habits of 
pation, excesses and imprudences in life, impurities of the Blood, etc., superseding Copaiba in affections for 
» it is used, in connection with He_mMnoip’s Rose Wasu 
Describe rymptoms in all communications, 
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H. T. HELMBOLD, Practical and Analytical Chemist, 
¥., and 104 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS PVERYWHERSE. 





Hottentots seen gathering Buchu Leaves at the Cape of Good Hope for H, T. Helmbold. 
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HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA, 


The Great Blood Purifier and Beautifier of the Complexion, 
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Copper Strip HAY CUTTERS. The « 
Kagle, Doe, and 


Hardened Steel Ploughs. 


Nishwitz, G , A, and Ford's Harrov il 








son’s and Hieckok's Patent and 

POWER CIDER MILLS, 
Wrought and Cast Iron Ci Mi! r W ’ 
Lard PRESSES, Turn ‘la L.ig) “ 

APPLE PARERS; Paring, ¢ ing and Biicing Ma 
hines, The celebrated 

Cucumber Wood Pumps, 
Ire { ter r ] vi ¢ 
Well-« \\ I: " Mille, & s 
‘} ‘ (a VM #, |» ‘ 
( ‘ s a, « ( ‘ 
‘ «, G s and ¢ rn * 
i 1 | Ha 3 * 

r Crow } «1 Ker ra. I . n I 

«, Mott's able B 6 Kettles 
Stall Partitions, Feed I sand Boxes \ 
Cutters and Slicers, rry Rakes, H Powe 
and Threshing Mach ~ lrucks, I ( 

ge for Repairs, Saurage-¥ ‘ . " 
with omy 


Agricultural Machines, Tools, 
SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, &c. 
T e sold at lowest pr s for first a a, at 
PARKER & CANNETT’S 


Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Nos. 49 North Mariet St., 
46 Merchants Row, Boston. 


Tih 


BUCKEYE CIDER WiiLL 


et MORE WORK WITH LESS 
labor than any other Cider M off lto the Far 
ners of f It has received numerous first 


premiums at St und County Fairs. 


Made only by Ames Plow Co. 


Fruit Grinders and Presses 









CORN SHELLERS, 


HAY, STRAW AND STALK 
CUTTERS, 

OF Titk BresT KINDS. 

Root and Vegetable Cutters, 

For cutting Roots an 1 \ eget b 4 ow of oan » 


hoking. 


Indispensable to all Stock Raisers. 


FAN MILLS. 
YANKEE, BOSTON, AND GRANT'S PAT- 
TERNS OF ALL SIZES. 


Farmers’ Boilers and Feeding Steamers 





Steel and tron Plows, 





Iso Sod and Subsoil Plows. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Quincy Hall Boston, and 
53 Beekman St., New York. 
dw 


A FARMER WANTED. 
\ TANTED, A GOOD PRACTICAL 
Farmer, without family, to work by the year 
Must be a man of od ju 
xl worker, Apply to JOUN 
) 85 Hanover &t., E 
VOID QUACKS.--A VICTIM 
4 indiscretion, causing nervous de} lity, pre- 
, &ec., having tried in, vain every ‘adver- 
dy, has discovered a simple means of self 
cure, which he will send free to his fellow-sutferers 
Address, J. H. REEVES, 78 Nassau 8t.,N. YY. ly35 


d habits, of good judgment, and a 


SOWLE, 











YEORGIA STATE AGRICULTURAL 
WY SOCIETY'S FAIR dens Oct, Bd, a oo 
Premiums over Ten Thousand Dollars: and embr wing 
ull branches of industry. For information, apply to 
19w22 DAV. W. LEWIS, Seec'y. 
D*:; S. FTTCHIDUS FAMILY PHYSICIAN, 
al pager, sent by mail, free. Teaches how to eure 
ill diseases of the person, skin, hair, eyes, complexion, 





“WORK FOR ALL, 


BY PAYING DOWN $I!0 


V E WILL FURNISH ANY LADY 
with a 


First-Class Sewing Machine 
And give Work to Pay the Balance. 


Our work is light and easily doxe. Don’t be idle, but 
eara| you a good machine by working for us, 
Call or send for Circulars, 


J.S. BAKER & CO., 


24 Summer Street, 

13w25 
FRUIT TREES. 

j RITE TO EF. MOODY & SONS, LOCK- 

PORT, N. Y., for Wholesale Trade List, now 

ready, of one of the LARGEST, Best and CHBAPEST 


Nu RSERY STOCK in the United States. Extra large and 
fine lot of STANDARD PEAR TREES l2w26 


REMOVAL. — 


TRE LAMB KNITTING MACHINE 
ANUFACTURING CO.,, having removed to the 
spacious and elegant rooms at 161 TREMONT 
STREET, have decided to ndopt the popular plan of 
PAYMENT BY MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS. Further in- 
formation will be furnished by addressing, 

L. R. BARBER, Agent, 


lits 161 Tremont St., Boston, 




















ots 120s. fAgen nated. iC : ore 

\ SULLLER Sil 7 

Cen SHLLLEE 1G. OTARA, fe, BRI Tie» 
Price $1.50, Iilsboro, O., 

} Sample $1.00 fRefers to this Paper 3 Samp: 68 L3e. 





26)™() A MONTH FASILY > 
$250 with Stencil and ay wd Dag os 





cure Circulars and Samples e "EN 
Brattleboro’, Vt, bia iano oe 





WHEAT, GRASS, VEGETABLE 
AND OTHER SEED, 
FOR AUTUMN SOWING. 


White Winter Wheat, 
Amber Winter Wheat, 
Winter Rye, 
Herdsgrass, 
Red Top, : 
Turnip, 

White Onion, 

Corn Salad or Fetticus, 
Endive, 

Spinage, &c. 


AMES PLOW CO., 


Ouincy Hall, Boston, 


nt of Flowering 


r I t nN ru seortme 


ebatalogues furnished on applica- 
ETNA SEWING MACHINES, 
AS IMPROVED IN 1871. 
EXCELS ALL OTHERS. 
24 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
It. S. WILLIAMS, General Agent. 


TERMS LIBERAL, 13teowS1 


C. C. CHAMBERLIN & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs and Lard, 
Nos. 79 & 81 Faneuil Hall Market, 

eopltt BOSTON. 


“DOMESTIC” 


AGENTS WANTED 














T 
hall 
1 
. 
t 
b a 
established any city or town inthe U.8. This ma- 
s esta hed ite superiority in every instance 
: , ) J 
ir competition with any machine in 
he market ‘wen Wi" capital are finding it to their ad- 
‘ tage To make the ga f this machine their exe] 
” s rnated és / ’ 
i cupie rritory. 
Mu * gual ed as — sented. Address “Do- 
MESTI( SEWING MACHINE CO., 6 Chambers 


Street, New York, or Toledo, Ohio, Steop2s 


DRAIN PIPE, 
LAND TILE. 


Vivre Brick, Tiles, Kaolin, Clay, Sand, Cement, 
Lime, &c., Garden Vases, Chimney Tops. 
ality Go 


i da at Lowest Priees. For sale by 


J. ADAN WALDO, 
> Js Liberty Square, Boston. 
FARMERS, SAVE FODDER! 
fe FLMWOOD STEAMER FoR 


k isthe BEST and CHEAPEST, 
for any purpose where steam is used All who 
ed it are more than pleased with it, as it makes 


d for st« 


fsaving in Grain and Hay. Every Steamer war 
rate : cut r ig anteed. Enclose stamp for 
Spage cireuiar, to HAKRY SEDGWICK, manufac 


HAIR TEA. 


WRITES: “ABOUT SIX 


A LADY 


months ago my hair was coming out so badly that 


at every dressing I used to geta handful, which, not 


wishing to throw away, I laid by in a box. I have used 
two bottles of your Hair Tea, and now I do not get 
ends « 


enough to tie th fmy braida, and have to go to 


the box for a few hairs for that purpose. I think every 


lady ought to know what a remarkable Hair Preserver 


you make 


DR. KENNEDY’S HAIR TEA, 


A Complete Toilet Article to beau- 
tify and invigorate the Hair, 


Is sold by Druggista « verywhere at 





__ $1.00 per Bottle.  % 





Scientific and Popular Medical Works 


N 


Manhood, Womanhood, & 
Nervous Diseases, 


PUBLISHED LY THE 


a Ne 


B01SISAHAY 





Boston. 
- (Opposite Revere House, 
Medical knowledge Jor everybody. 250,000 copie id 
in two years. ~ 
A BOOK FOR EVERY MAN. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE OR SELF-PRESERYVA 


No. £ Tuifineh Street, 


TION. A Medical Treatise on the Cause and Cure of 


| EXHAUSTED VITALITY, PREMATURE DECLINE IN MAN 


| and all other diseases 


stock of Frurr Trees, PEAR SEEDLINGS and other | 


| 
} 


| 





NERVOUS AND PuysicaL Drepiniry, HypocnoNDRia 
arising from the Errors OF 
YOUTH, OR THE INDISCRETION OR EXCrssEs of motu! 
years. This is indeed a book for every man, [rice 
only $1.00. 285 pages, bound in cloth. ~ 


_A BOOK FOR EVERY WOMAN, 
Entitled SEXUAL PITYSIGLOGY OF WOMAN, AND 
HER DISEASES; or, WoMAN TREATED OF PuYsiO1 
OGICALLY AND PATHOLOGICALLY, (in health and dis 
ease) from INFANCY TO OLD AGR, with elegant ILL 
TRATIVE ENGRAVINGS. 350 pages, bound in beauutul 
French cloth. Price $2.00, 


_, A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 

The author has just published a new book, treating 
exclusively of NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISEASES. 
155 pp. cloth. Price $1.00, or all three books sent on 
receipt of $3, postage paid. 

These are, beyond all comparison, the most extraof 
dinary works on Physiology ever published. ‘There is 
nothing whatever that the MARRIED on SINneLr, of 
Krrner Sex, can either re juire or wish to know, but 
what is fully explained, and many matters of the most 
important and interesting character are introduced to 
which no allusion even can be foundin any other works 
in our lawguage, All the New Drscoventes of the au- 
thor, whore experience is such a probably never before 
fell to the lot of any man, are given in full. No person 
should be withont these valuable books 

Either book sent by mail on receipt of price 

Address the PEABODY M EDICAL INSTITUTE, or 
Dit. W. H. PAKKER, No. 4 Bulfinch street, Boston. 

N.B. The author of the above-named medical works 
can be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and ex- 
perience, lyeoply 
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